WAR & PEACE 


Confusion on U.S. policy 
splits both parties, but 
no alternative is offered 


By Tabitha Petran 


oO” THE EVE of top-level Anglo- 
American talks designed ‘to forge 
world policy against Reds” (N.Y. 
Herald Tribune, 1/22), a pall of gloom 
settled over London, while Washington 
remained feverish and fretful over 
secy. of State Dulles’ “brink of war” 
boasts. The mood in both capitals re- 
flected growing frustration over the 
impotence of Western “strong policy” 
to cope with today’s realities. 

On Capitol Hill, correspondents found 
sound and fury but no “great debate” 
on American foreign policy. The Dem- 
ocratic hubbub over Dulles’ blunders 
and Gen. Ridgway’s charges of Admin- 
istration parsimony in military expen- 
ditures was aimed, at least in part, at 
diverting public attention from the 
sorry spectacle of the party’s drive in 
the Senate to exempt natural gas pro- 
ducers from.direct federal regulation. 
(The cost to consumers will be at least 
$600 million a year.) 

Congressional Democrats were far 
from united in pursuing the foreign 
policy attack on the Administration. 
Some of the most powerful, said the 
N.Y. Times (1/22), want “to mute the 
whole affair.” A “larger number” pre- 
fer to back Ridgway’s Saturday Evening 
Post attack on the Administration’s al- 
legedly insufficient military prepara- 
tions. 


WHAT NIXON SAID: Adlai Steven- 
son’s “Dulles must go” slogan found 
scarcely an echo in Congress. Repub- 
lican replies emphasized the Adminis- 
tration’s readiness to use “overwhelm- 
ing force” (Thomas E, Dewey) and 
came close to saying openly what Vice 
President Nixon told the press off-the- 
record recently (Nation, 1/21): that 
this Administration’s great strength, as 
compared to its predecessor's, lies in 
the fact that it is not bound by its 
allies to a purely defensive posture. 
The setbacks suffered by U.S. policy 
have produced neither alternatives nor 
new approaches but only what the NYT 
(1/22) called ‘a series of spreading fis- 
sures striking downward through both 
parties.” The real issues were ignored. 
No answers have been given, James 
Reston pointed out (NYT, 1/19) to the 
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Good for General Motors? Why, Charley, it's been a COLOSSAL 3 years! 


The Happiness Boys at the General Motors “Motorama” luncheon at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York are (1. to r.) 

Harlow H. Curtice, GM president, Alfred P. Sloan Jr., chairman of the board, and Defense Secy. Charles E. Wilson, 

GM ex-president. With the profit figures forming tiny stars before his eyes, Sloan told 600 businessmen present 
that President Eisenhower, entering his fourth year in office, is “the man of the hour and of the age.” 





BUDGET CATCHES DEMOCRATS OFF BALANCE 





How Congress looks in Ike's fourth year 


By Lawrence Emery 


Conusses last week was mulling 

over President Eisenhower’s whop- 
ping $66,000,000,000 budget for fiscal 
1957, which will spend 64 cents of every 
government dollar for war purposes, 
mostly on new secret weapons of the 
space cadet variety like the Intercon- 
tinental Ballistics Missile with a 5,000- 
mile range. But spending on what the 
budget called “civil benefits” was also 
up, even though this category repre- 


sented only 21% of the total. Repuv- 
licans were generally happy with the 
result and regarded the budget message 
as a companion piece to the President’s 
State of the Union message in which 
he seemed to out-Democrat the Demo- 
crats. As the Christian Science Monitor 
put it: 

“The Administration’s fiscal swing 
to the left kidnaps a great section 
of the Democratic Party program. ...” 

A FINE HAIRLINE: There was some 
grumbling from the right, however, like 








CHOON CHA KWAK 
The farewell was Mozart 


SYNGMAN RHEE THWARTED 





Victory for the Kwaks— 
Koreans get Czech visas 


A SIX-YEAR fight to save Choon Cha 

and Chungsoon Kwak from depor- 
tation to South Korea and certain 
death ended happily last week. At a 
New York banquet meant to honor 
them and spur their fight for life, it 
was announced that the couple had 
received a transit visa from Czecho- 
slovakia. They were scheduled to leave 
New York for Prague by plane on 
Jan. 29 and go from there to their 
homeland in North Korea. 

Choon Cha Kwak was born in-Seoul, 
her husband Chungsoon in Pyongyang. 
Their careers as musicians brought 
them to the U.S. and they were mar- 
ried in Ann Arbor, Mich., in 1942. Their 
fight against the Japanese occupation 
of their country qualified them for a 
major job in the war. Chungsoon was 
made head of the Korean unit of the 
U.S. Armed Forces Information and 
Education Divn, and Choon Cha served 
as his assistant. In 1948 they applied 
for permanent residence in the U.S. 


NEVER WAVERED: But by 1949 the 
cold war had set in. Chungsoon was 
fired and Choon Cha resigned. In Sep- 
tember of that year deportation pro- 
ceedings were begun. While fighting 
the battle for their lives the Kwaks 
never wavered in the larger battle and 
throughout the Korean War called for 
the ouster of Syngman Rhee. The first 
story of their case to reach nationwide 
attention was printed in the GUA®- 
DIAN in March, 1954. Their own cour- 
age rallied friends and a committee to 
defend them was organized. Repeatedly 
in the last six years the couple were 
saved by last-minute maneuvers. 


Last November Immigration Dept. 
Hearing Examiner Joseph Mack for- 
mally ordered their deportation, dis- 
regarding documentary evidence that 
they would face torture and death. 
Their attorney Ira Gollobin appealed 
for a review of the case by the Region 


(Continued on Page 5) 


the Wall St. Journal comment that the 
government is spending too much; but 
conservatives generally were happy 
that the budget is balanced. On paper 
it seemed to be, but estimates of future 
revenues were based on the assump- 
tion that the boom will get bigger. Even 
if the guesswork was good, the balance 
was on such a fine hairline that any 
small slip-up would throw the whole 
thing out of whack. The budget mes- 
sage itself said: 


“Although balanced, the margin of 
estimated surplus ... is slim. This 
calls for the utmost co-operation be- 
tween the executive and legislative 
bodies to prevent increases in ex- 
penditures or reduction in receipts 
that would create a deficit.” ” 


This was shrewd pressure on the 
Democrats to accept the budget as pre- 
sented; no politician in an election 
year wants to be blamed for unbal- 
ancing a budget. A tax cut for low in- 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Plot hatching? 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
The Pentagon's 
cut its $35.5 billion expenditure to 
$32 billion by 1960 is contingent 





proposition to 


upon President Eisenhower's re- 
election. The offer amounts to $21 
tax saving per person, $84 for the 
average family of four with its two 
voters. The Hatch Act debars fed- 
eral employe participation (or con- 
tribution to) election campaigns. 
Is any reader rash enough to sug- 
gest that the Attorney General ex- 
amine this proposal in the light of 
the letter and spirit of the Hatch 
Act? Albert Bofman 


From Pablo Casals 


SANTURCE, PUERTO RICO 
I am deeply touched at your very 
kind letter. It would be my joy 
to be able to visit the United 
States and see s0 many good friends 
of mine, but I cannot. My visit to 
the States will be possible when 
my country will be free of the ac- 
tual regime which today is being 
helped by America. Thanking you 
again and with best wishes. 
Pablo Casals 
Spanish patriot and cellist, Pablo 
Casals at 80 is one of the world’s 
most respected artists. Since Fran- 
co’s overthrow of the Spanish Re- 
public in 1938, he has devoted his 
life to working for restoration of 
democratic Spain. On his arrival in 
Puerto Rico, his mother’s home- 
land, the GUARDIAN wrote him 
expressing the hope that he might 
come to this country, where he has 
countless thousands of admirers, 
among them the readers of the 
GUARDIAN. The foregoing letter 
was his response.—Ed. 


Yakety-yak 
PEKING, CHINA 

I was surprised to see, in my 
first article on Tibet, printed Dec. 
12, the subhead “100 YAKS ON A 
TRUCK.” Recovering from my 
amazement, I found the same 
thing in the text. Now, my manu- 
script said a truck carried as 
MUCH (meaning as much cargo) 
as 100 yaks, not as MANY. 

Can it be that you have a yak 
at one of the editor's desks—a 
single-minded yak of a grammar- 
jan? Anyway, please correct and, 





if you like, print my attempt at a 
picture of the 100 yaks that were 
not. Israel Epstein 


Bob Thompson's pension 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

The recent victory of Joseph 
Kutcher, the legless veteran, win- 
ning reinstatement of his pension 
ig an important one in stopping 
the immoral deprivation of rights 
based only on political differences. 

My husband, Robert Thompson, 
winner of the Distinguished Service 
Cross, was similarly deprived of 
his benefits. Yet Mr. Moss of the 
Veterans Administration in recent 
news releases states that “no vet- 
eran within the continental Mmits 
of the United States has ever lost 
his pension without first being 
found guilty in a court of law.” 

The only conclusion to draw 
then, is that he accuses my hus- 
band of having been found guilty 
of treason, mutiny, sabotage or giv- 
ing aid to an enemy of the U.&., 
in a court of law. These are the 
only legal grounds for withholding 
veterans’ rights. I wish to state 
publicly that my husband was 
never accused or found guilty in 
any court of law of committing any 
of these acts. Nor has the VA ever 
produced any “satisfactory evi- 
dence” to substantiate such 
charges. 

This is not a question of agree- 
ing or of disagreeing with my hus- 
band’s politics. Instead, it is a 
question of an American soldier 
who is being cheated of something 
that he earned at the cost of his 
health. The government has a 
moral. obligation to give him his 
100% disability pension. 





How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


- « « One of the late Andrew 
Mellon’s tax and financial ds- 
sistants used to walk the 
streets, scanning the gutters be- 
fore he submitted his final re- 
ports on prospects. ... If the 
butts were small, he concluded, 
people weren't feeling too op- 
timistic about keeping their jobs 
and were economizing. ... 

On this basis, Secretary Ezra 
Taft Benson's reports of tobacco 
prospects and 1955 performances 
delight experts at Treasury.... 

—Ray Tucker in the Everett 

(Wash.) Daily Herald, Jan 5. 


One year free sub to sender 
of each item printed under this 
heading. Winner this week: Ruth 
Rowlands, Snohomish, Wash. 
Please send original clip with 
entry. 











It is evident that the VA has 
established a pattern of immoral 
practice in depriving veterans of 
their pensions merely because of 
political differences. Unless people 
rally to request the reinstatement 
of my husband Robert Thompson's 
pension, there will be more Kutcher 
Cases to come. Leona Thompson 


(See story on p. 10). 


Is Estes the bestes? 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Regarding the article on Estes 
Kefauver in the GUARDIAN, one 
gathers that the writer looks down 
equally on Kefauver and the poli- 
ticlans he made his enemies. Your 
article says ‘““Kefauver, working re- 
lentlessly toward the limelight, be- 
gan his investigation of the Dixon- 
Yates power steal.” 

The fact is that Harriman ap- 
parently never knew that Dixon- 
Yates existed, while Stevenson 
steered clear of this issue until he 
was positive it was safe. Let’s give 
credit to a man who knows a hot 
issue when he sees it, and-has the 
courage to attack it boldly. 

As for Kefauver’s “ambition,” the 
reactionaries called FDR and Mar- 
cantonio ambitious, and they may 
have been right. The important 
thing is not whether a man is 
ambitious, but where his ambition 
leads him. 

The GUARDIAN article points 
out that Kefauver “became the first 
avowed Democratic candidate to 
speak out forcefully on the murder 
of Emmett Till.” Considering that 
no Democrat can get very far when 
he has the Dixiecrats lined up 
solidly against him, this stand of 
Kefauver’s would seem to be quite 
the reverse of “ambition.” 

Fred Harte 


Will you write? 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

As a reader of Korean Independ- 
ence, I am greatly concerned over 
the threatened deportation of edi- 
tors John Juhn and Diamond 
Kimm to South Korea. No great 
knowledge of international affairs 
is necessary to visualize the fate 
awaiting any outspoken critic of 
Syngman Rhee or his policies. 

Our government must not bear 
the responsibility of turning over 
a single victim to the sadists of 
Syngman Rhee. I have written to 
this effect to David Carnahan, So. 
Calif. Dist. Immigration Div., Ter- 
minal Island, Calif. 

(Mrs.) Nellie De Shaaf 


Second thoughts 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

With further regard to John Mc- 
Manus’ review of Herbert Apthe- 
ker’s book, since I don’t believe my 
recent note was very Clear: I found 
many sections of the book not only 
interesting, but useful in the day- 
to-day activities of progressive or- 
ganization. At the same time, I 
felt that Dr. Aptheker had been 
Out-paced by events, and particu- 
larly by the development of a policy 
of coalitionism which, if applied to 
his presentation, would strongly 
weaken his excellent argument. I 
think John McManus, perhaps 
sharply and with extra emphasis, 
but nevertheless justifiably placed 
his finger on this point. In this 
lay the strength of the review, for 
to achieve unity of al] progressives, 
criticism and self-criticism must 
ever be applied in an open and 
honest fashion. M. H. Baker 


For Claude Williams 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

When our very good friend the 
Rev. Claude Williams visited us 
several months ago, he told us 
moving stories of the pride with 
which his sharecropper friends were 
wearing the clothing our readers 
donated. 

Now comes this new appeal: “We 
wil: thank you very much for 
serviceable used clothing: for to-be 
mothers, babies, schoo] girls and 
boys; men’s shoes, work clothes, 
‘Sunday suits’ for grassroot preach- 
ers. A young working (day-laborer) 
preacher, just, came, by to borrow 


$2 to take his wife to a mid-wife. 
They have two children already— 
too many such people here cannot 
buy food and shelter and clothes.” 
Send your used but serviceable 
clothing to Claude Williams, Route 

1, Box 268, Helena, Ala. 
Isabel Van Frank 


Point of clarification 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Dr. DuBois’ article on the Ford 
contribution to private education 
is a masterly analysis of the pres- 
ent situation. However I question 
this sentence: “The same wise peo- 
ple will realize that all the gov- 
ernment will have to do is to take 
Over big business to achieve so- 
cialism.” 

I dont’ believe Dr. Du Bois meant 
to give the impression that all that 
had to be done to have socialism 
was to have the government take 
over the existing econcmic system, 
because it just doesn’t work that 
way, for reasons I’m sure most 
GUARDIAN readers are acquainted 
with. I'd like to see some enlight- 
enment on this point by Dr. Du 
Bois. 


In the meantime, I think every 
college president, every sociology 
and economics teacher from pro- 
fessor on down to teaching as- 
sistant—and if the gents in Con- 
gress, some Of whom are probably 
semi-literate, could be made to read 
and acknowledge it in some way— 
should get a copy of this article. 

Maury Grocko 
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Lancaster in Daily Express, London 
“All I said was, it makes a nice 
change from Aly Khan!” 


Soil bankers 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

There is a big swindle on the 
horizon, no bigger than a man’s 
hand at present, but it can bud 
into the biggest that the Agricul- 
ture Dept. ever engaged in, under 
the guise of aiding farmers. 

It is called “Soil Bank” and is 
to do away with the surplus prob- 
lems of farmers. “Surplus” is a 
visible thing and can be seen by 
the public, but “Soil Bank” is a 
most invisible thing. It can only 
be seen by the politicians and the 
rich farmer that is going to get 
all the benefits, while the consumer 
is still going to pay taxes to keep 
up high farm prices and have his 
throat cut both ways at once, as 
usual. 

See the January issue of the 
Farm Journal and Country Gentle- 
man. Believe me, the new plan as 
reported in the Farm Journal, is 
going to make more than gentle- 
men out of some of the farmers. 
It is going to make nobility and 
@ government-supported, tax-free, 
landed aristocracy out of them. 

The cost per year is going to be 
over @ billion of dollars to the tax- 
payers. It will not do away with 
farm surpluses, but will keep up 
high prices. Its method is to rent 
land (not less than ten acres) 
from the farmer-aristocrat at a 
yearly rental of 7% of present in- 
flated values for periods of up to 
25 years, for letting it le fallow. 
The government will pay all taxes. 
It will not entail any expense of 
keeping present labor employed. It 
means enjoying an income that 
even the best stocks of Wall St. 
will not equal, for the landowner, 
who is favored by the local politi- 
cians who will control this swindle. 
It is intended to pull the land 
exploiters responsible for  sur- 
pluses out of the coming hole of 
falling land values. Get to it. 

Leroy Dixon 


For Sophie Hettling 
WOODSIDE, N. Y. 

Because she would have liked us 
to remember her in this way, we 
are enclosing $5 for the GUAR- 
DIAN in memory of our friend, 
Sophie Hettling, who died New 
Year's Day at the age of 82. 

Herman & Anna Springer 
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Eastland under fire 


T= INTERNAL SECURITY SUBCOMMITTEE of the Senate 

Judiciary and its chairman, Sen. James O. Eastland (D-Miss.), 
this week faced demands that the committee be denied its ap- 
propriation and that ‘appropriate action” be initiated against 
Eastland for his racist activities in Mississippi and elsewhere in 
the South. 

@- Identical telegrams from 37 individuals cooperating with 
Americans for Traditional Liberties, 40 E. 40th St., N. Y. C., ac- 
cused Eastland of: (1) a “completely unwarranted offense” 
against the N.Y. Times in his recent press inquiry, and (2) of 
“racist incitement” and the founding of “a modern Klan or- 
ganization” to resist integration in Southern public schools. The 
telegrams urged the Senate to “take appropriate action im- 
mediately.” Among the signers were: 

Elmer Davis; Tilford Dudley, of the AFL-CIO Political Ac- 
tion Committee; Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick, former pastor 
of the Rockefeller-financed Riverside Church; Father George 
Ford, pastor of Corpus Christi R. C. Church, N. Y.; Dr. Israel 
Goldstein, president, American Jewish Congress; N.Y. City 
Councilman Stanley Isaacs; Newbold Morris, former president, 
N.Y. City Council and 1949 Republican candidate for Mayor; 
author Lillian Smith and many other top clergymen, labor 
leaders and officers of the NAACP. 

@ The Madison (Wis.) Capitol Times on Jan. 20 declared 
editorially: 

“The Democrats should answer to the decent people in this 
country for the decision of the Senate Rules Committee to 
give the Eastland Committee $285,000 to carry on its squalid 
work for another year... . By contrast the Hennings Com- 
mittee investigating violations of constitutional liberties got 
Only $100,000, after asking for $115,000.... 

“What stands out so appallingly grotesque in its un- 

Americanism is that no committee of the U.S. Congress has 
even dared to think of an investigation of the barbarism that 
exists in Eastland’s home state of Mississippi... . 
; “Democrats cannot escape responsibility for this nauseat- 
ing offense to every American who stands for justice, fair play 
and decency. And this includes Adlai Stevenson, Estes Kefau- 
ver and Averell Harriman, who have been keeping a disgrace- 
ful silence.” 

I. F. Stone’s Weekly first called attention to the appropria- 
tion recommended for the Eastland Committee, the highest pro- 
posed for any investigating committee in the Senate, and called 
upon its readers to demand that their representatives in Con- 
gress Oppose appropriations for Eastland and for the House Un- 
American Activities Committee headed by Rep. Francis Walter 
(D-Pa.). The GUARDIAN heartily endorses this proposal. 


ii GUARDIAN RECENTLY URGED readers to write to the 

N. Y. Times, congratulating the paper on its staunch editorial 
against Eastland but asking the reinstatement of three staff 
members who lost their jobs after refusing to cooperate with 
the Eastland Committee when under questioning. One reader 
who wrote as suggested received a reply from Charles Merz, 
Times editor, thanking the sender for the congratulations but 
stating that ‘on the matter of employes who invoke the Consti- 
tution, you are misinformed. We have never dismissed anyone 
solely for pleading the Fifth Amendment.” 

Last July copy editor Melvin Barnet was fired by Times pub- 
lisher Arthur Hays Sulzberger as he stepped off the stand in 
Washington after utilizing the Fifth Amendment. The stated 
cause of dismissal was that the paper had “lost confidence” in 
him. In December desk editors Jack Shafer and Nathaniel 
Aleskovsky lost their jobs when they informed the Times of 
their intention to plead the Fifth Amendment in appearing be- 
fore Eastland. 

Historian Henry Steel Commager of Columbia University, 
in an interview with the York (Pa.) Gazette & Daily, recalled 
that a former top editor of the Times, Charles R. Miller, was 
summoned before a Senate Committee headed by Sen. David I. 
Walsh (D-Mass.) 30 years ago and refused to testify. As re- 
called by Commager, Miller told the Walsh Committee that its 
investigation “was not the proper business of Congress” and 
“reminded them in clear terms that the Constitution gave them 
no jurisdiction whatsoever to inquire into the press.” 


In the current Barnet case, the Times not only fired him 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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’ AN OBSOLETE POLICY: 
~ however, is the question of policy itself. 
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War & peace 


(Continued from Page 1) 


“fundamental questions” revolving 
around “policy decisions of the most 
serious nature,” the President’s rela- 
tionship to the nation, his Secretary 
of State, his Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
the relationship between the U.S. and 
its allies. 

In short, the power of a mere handful 
of men to take silent and secret deci- 
sions affecting war and peace has not 
been seriously questioned. The Presi- 
dent’s promise to take questions of war 
to Congress ignores the fact that the 
“small handful” could put the nation 
fn a position where Congress would 
have no choice. 


More basic, 
The Truman-Acheson “positions of 


strength” policy has proved a failure. 
Yet all that is proposed is to pile on 


* more strength. In a letter to the NYT 


(1/22) foreign affairs analyst James P. 
Warburg pointed out to the Democrats 
that “the trouble is not just that Mr. 
Dulles has mismanaged their policy but 
that their policy, which Mr. Dulles took 
Over and mismanaged, is obsolete.” He 
added: 

“If the Democrats can think of 
nothing better in the field of foreign 
affairs than to make the most of the 
blunders of Mr. Dulles, they had bet- 
ter not try to make foreign policy an 
issue in this campaign, And, if they 
do not make foreign policy a real 
issue and succeed in revitalizing it, 
it will make very little difference 
whether they or the Republicans pre- 
side over the ensuing tragedy.” 

THE CHINA TALKS: China’s publica- 
tion of the record of its Geneva 
talks with the U.S., and the U.S. re- 
ply, underscored the urgent need for 
a new U.S. approach in the Far East. 
Pressure for such a new approach has 
come recently from Canada which, its 
foreign minister Pearson says, is “giv- 
ing careful consideration to recognition 
of China.” But in Washington, despite 
all the Democratic talk about an “over- 
all review of foreign policy,” no voice~ 
Democrat or Republican—was raised 
to demand even that Washington quit 
stalling and begin real negotiations 
with China. 

China’s version of the Geneva record 
shows the U.S, flatly refusing to dis- 
cuss the two agenda items put forward 
Sept. 10: the trade embargo and pre- 
parations for higher level negotiations. 
The pretext was Washington’s demand 
for a joint declaration renouncing use 
of force. China’s first draft of such a 
declaration was rejected because it re- 
ferred to the UN Charter and stipulated 
a conference to settle peacefully out- 
standing issues. Its second draft omit- 
ted these stipulations—and was also 
rejected. 


Two U.S. drafts provided for renun- 
ciation of force “except in individual 
and collective self defense,” including 


in the latter its “right” to “defend” 
Formosa. The U.S. version of the talks 
in effect confirmed China’s version: the 
U.S. price for beginning negotiations 
is China’s renunciation of its claims to 
Formosa. In releasing the U.S. version, 
Washington officials emphasized that 
“the rights and responsibilities of the 
U.S. to defend Taiwan [Formosa] ... 
are not negotiable’ (N.Y. Herald 





world of independent states has come 
into being, the London Observer pointed 
out (1/14), and “in a sense... is com- 
ing to hold the balance” between the 
“free” and the socialist worlds. Dulles’ 
bomb waving, it said 
“| .. shows an utter lack of awareness 
that the world is not rigidly divided 
between friend and foe and that the 
uncommitted nations are not simply 
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Drawing by Walter Iler 


“A good question, Lieutenant, the psychological aspects of the situation imme- 
diately foliowing the initial blast have been provided for by this compartment 
just in back of the war head which will be stacked with Bibles.” 


Tribune, 1/22). 


“ATOMIC TRUMPS”: Washington’s 
Far Eastern policy has thus become 
even more rigid. Prime Minister Eden 
is expected to raise with the President 
the questions of China’s UN member- 
ship and easing of the embargo. But 
Washington officials said Eden was un- 
likely to press the membership case 
“with much fire” and insisted the U.S. 
will not permit easing of the embargo. 

These indications, coupled with Pe- 
king’s charges of new intrusions of U.S. 
planes over China and revival of mas- 
Sive retaliation talk, underline Wash- 
ington’s determination to hold to its 
inflexible positions in Asia, by threat- 
ening to play its “atomic trumps,” if 
need be, and at whatever cost to the 
national interest. 

These threats have been renewed at 
a time when the President and the 
Prime Minister are supposed to be try- 
ing to find ways and means'of halting 
the worldwide deterioration of the 
Western position—most specifically the 
rapid decline of Western influence and 
prestige in Asia and the Middle East. 
Both governments hold the U.S.S.R. 
responsible for their plight. But what 
they really fear—and are maneuvering 
to undermine—is the growing indepen- 
dence of the countries in this huge area. 


THE NEW BALANCE: A whole new 


pawns on a chessboard, or muddle- 

heads who lack the moral courage to 

take sides, but a great new force 
whose different outlook is based on 

a different history from ours.” 

This blindness (London’s as well as 
Washington’s) is inherent in the “policy 
of strength.” This policy rigidly limits 
what the West can do in the “uncom- 
mitted” areas. Proposed plans add up 
to what Business Week (1/21) called “a 
holding operation rather than a bold 
new initiative.” Reinforcement of mili- 
tary positions, pressure to achieve an 
Israel-Arab settlement, and some in- 
crease in “economic” aid are the only 
steps suggested to date. London’s gloom 
stems from its recognition that these 
will not work; the gloom is deepened 
by steady U.S. encroachment on British 
positions in the Middle East. 


THE JORDAN MESS: Basic Anglo- 
American conflicts are openly erupting, 
particularly in the maneuvers sur- 
rounding the Baghdad Pact. The Brit- 
ish hold that the protests and riots 
which kept Jordan out of the pact were 
in part financed by King Saud of 
Arabia. Since Saud gets $290 million a 
year in royalties from U.S. oil com- 
panies, the British believe the U.S. 
can, and should, curb these activities. 
But this demand was reportedly re- 
jected in the preliminary Anglo-Amer- 
ican talks concluded last week, The 


U.S., furthermore, has openly blamed 


‘Britain for the Jordan flasco and re- 


fuses Britain’s demand that it join the 
Baghdad Pact, on the grounds that it 
does not want to offend Egypt. At the 
same time, American propaganda ap- 
pears to be veering toward building up 
Egypt’s Nasser as the “strong man” of 
the Arab world. 

But Western efforts to subvert na- 
tional independence movements is 
meeting increasing difficulties today. 
For these countries have a new freedom 
of maneuver as a result of socialist 
offers of trade, technical assistance and 
the opportunity to purchase arms, 
These offers permit them to bargain for 
more Western dollars and arms and 
on better terms, and to loosen colonial 
controls. 


A CHOICE FOR ARABS: None of these 
countries is being oriented toward the 
Soviet bloc, as the Paris Le Monde 
pointed out (1/8). But the Arab world 
is approaching a “decisive turn” when 
it will face the choice of (1) following 
Nasser’s policy of collaborating .with 
both worlds—already an_ obviously 
fruitful one for Egypt—or (2) Iraq’s 
policy of collaborating only with one 
side, through the Baghdad Pact—from 
which “Iraq has derived no advan- 
tages.” In Le Monde’s view there can be 
no question where the decision will lie. 

In fact, opposition to the Baghdad 
Pact is developing within Iraq itself, 
where recently speakers in Parliament 
have urged that Iraq choose neutrality 
(Agence France Presse, 1/11). At the 
other end of the Baghdad axis, Pakis- 
tan was also reported wavering in its 
support of the West. The Christian 
Science Monitor (1/19) found there “a 
trend in thinking toward the neutral- 
ism of Egypt and India, which, it is 
felt, have the best of both worlds.” 
Strong neutralist, (ie., independence) 
trends had earlier been reported from 
Thailand and Cambodia. 

Dulles’ plan to visit some of the key 
uncommitted nations this spring, fol- 
lowing the SEATO meeting in Pakistan, 
is an obvious effort to retrieve the situ- 
ation. But while governments have 
courteously welcomed his plans, the 
Times of Indonesia probably spoke for 
majority opinion in the uncommitted 
a when it wrote: “Keep that man 
out.” 





Drawing by Dyad, London 
“Say—wot’s this technological educa- 
tion they’re threatering us with?” 





Eastland under fire 


(Continued from Page 2) 


but got an injunction preventing his union, the Newspaper 
Guild, from taking the matter to arbitration. The Guild is now 
seeking to have the injunction vacated and meanwhile is moving 
‘into grievance procedure on the other Times firings—as well as 
two firings on the N. Y. Daily News and one on the Mirror of in- 
dividuals who used constitutional privileges before the East- 
land Committee. 


OLLOWING THE BARNET CASE and during the current East- 

land hearings the N.Y. local of the Guild conducted a refer- 
endum on whether to defend all members fired for invoking the 
Constitution when questioned on communism. The noes carried 
the referendum by some 3,500-2,500 but the battle does not seem 
to have been ended by the vote. Nationally-syndicated radio- 
television columnist John Crosby, a member of the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune unit of the Newspaper Guild, wrote to the Guild Re- 
porter, the union’s national publication, calling the vote “not 
only shocking but most incomprehensible.” He wrote: 

“... for newspapermen to display such appalling ignorance 

of their own rights, to say nothing of their duties and re- 

sponsibilities, is a matter of grave concern. 

“The New York Guild is not to defend the Bill of Rights? 

Our whole charter to operate as newspapermen, our legal right 

to exist at all, is the First Amendment. The Guild is not to 

defend it? What are we trying to do—commit suicide?” 


A SIMILAR QUESTION was quickly decided in the Intl. Typo- 
graphical Union “Big Six” local in New York. In the N.Y. 


, ail 


Times chapel, three members of which invoked the Fifth and 
other Amendments before the Eastland Committee, a motion 
carried 55 to 37 with 60 abstentions designed to give the Times 
the green light to fire individuals defying Congressional com- 
mittees. 

Brought to an overflow “Big Six” local meeting for approval 
Jan, 15, the Times chapel motion was ruled out of order by 
president Frank Barrett. An appeal from Barrett’s ruling was 
voted down by better than two to one. This came after Barrett 
declared that such an action would abrogate the union con- 
tract and would work injustice against members by assuming 
guilt without proof merely because individuals chose to invoke 
their constitutional rights. 

Last week Eastland Committee counsel J. G. Sourwine, a 
protegé of the late Sen. Pat McCarran of Nevada, resigned to 
run as a Democrat for McCarran’s seat in the Senate, now 
filled by Sen. Alan Bible, who will not seek renomination. Mean- 
while the Chicago Defender’s Washington correspondent re- 
ported well-founded rumors that Eastland will undertake next 

“... a probe of NAACP leaders for Communist activities... . 
When this happens it will be a real Armageddon in a show- 


down between the forces of bigotry against the forces of law 
and decency.” 


T° SUM UP, we urge you to demand that your representa- 

tives in’ Congress vote against appropriations for the East- 
land and Walter committees; and we again urge that you write 
to the Times and the other N.Y. papers asking reinstatement 
of individuals forced out of jobs after invoking their con- 
stitutional rights. 


—THE GUARDIAN 
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HAT DATE? St. Patrick's 

Day, of course, the occa- 
sion of the San Francisco-Oak- 
land- Berkeley and_ environs 
GUARDIAN banquet at the 
Mart Club, with Vivian Hal- 
linan as MC and the GUAR- 
DIAN’s Kumar  Goshal_ as 
guest speaker. 


The program is not complete 
yet but the date and place are 
set: Saturday, March 17, the 
Mart Club in the Merchandise 
Mart; the price per plate, ‘$5. 


Want a free ticket? Here’s 
how: for each new $3 sub you 
sell, $1.50 can be credited to- 
ward your dinner; if for your 
own renewal, take 75 cents 
credit; trial ($1) subs gain you 
a credit of 50 cents each. Subs 
and renewals to be credited to- 
ward your dinner tab must be 
entered through Malvina Rey- 
nolds, 1199 Spruce. Street; 
Berkeley, Calif. 
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THE CULTURAL STATUS OF THE SOUTH 








By W. E. B. DuBois 


WHENEVER ANY PERSON criticizes the South, there goes 

up a chorus of protest. It used to be called “waving 
the bloody shirt!” Today it is looked on as being scurrilous, 
or at least discourteous. We disclaim all such accusation. 
We do not love the South less, but the nation more. We 
believe the South today is hurting the nation. We see 
democracy in America today being ruined by the actions of 
the former slave states. The South today is still, as it 
long has been, below the average of the nation in educa- 
tion, income and health. 

The disregard of law in the South is notorious and its 
treatment of crime has been barbarous. The South has 
deliberately tried to keep the Negro under control of the 
whites by accusing him of crime and giving him unjust 
sentences in court. It has sold convict labor for private 
profit. It has lynched thousands of Negroes and mobbed 
tens of thousands. Poverty, ignorance and disease have 
given rise to a criminal class among Negroes, and migration 
to cities has increased crime. Thus the South has forced 
a@ naturally law-abiding and peaceful people to spawn @ 
bitter criminal class. 


MORALITY CONTRADICTED: This situation can in part 
be rightly blamed-on Negro slavery and poor-white peon- 
age, for which the whole nation was to blame. But the 
South refused to listen to Southerners who protested against 
slavery, and organized to make the Union a slave nation 
and fought a civil war to secure this. A movement to re- 
open the African slave trade was stopped mainly by the 
interest of the border states in the domestic slave trade. 

Since slavery was legally abolished, the South has re- 
fused to abide by the result, has visited on the black vic- 
tims of slavery the blame for her own misfortunes. She 
has invented and handed down culture patterns which 
contradict the dictates of morality. The white South has 
itself become lawless in order to override and nullify laws. 


The average white Southern child is today raised to re- 
gard Negroes as permanently inferior to whites. This teach- 
ing is increased by refusing children all normal human 
contact; by separate schools, separate travel and separate 
recreation. This is a handicap to the white child, to the 
South, to the nation and the world, for most people in the 
world are colored. 


A WELL LOST CAUSE: In addition, the white child is 
taught to believe that the result of the Civil War was an 
injustice to the South. A vast literature has appeared on 
the beauty of the slave South and the wrong of slave 
emancipation. The scholarship of the nation has concurred 
in this with few exceptions. 

Yet this thesis is false in science and ethics. The Lost 
Cause deserved to be lost. It was a contradiction of right 
and decency. The reason for the Civil War was not States 
Rights, but Negro slavery. The Vice President of the Con- 
federacy stated that the Confederacy was based on Negro 
slavery and that slavery was the cause of the Civil War. 
In time, free labor would have replaced slave labor in the 
South; but there was no single sign of that in the South 
in 1861. From 1820 to 1865, the South fought increasingly 
with every resource of brain, political power and threat of 
armed might to preserve Negro slavery. 

After emancipation the South for the last 90 years has 
refused to admit Negroes to democracy and thus helped 
ruin democracy in the United States. Books by the hundred 
thousands have been printed to support the South, and de- 
fense of the equality of races and the injustice of dis- 
franchisement have been frowned upon in the South. Thus 
with Southern racial philosophy dominant, this nation has 
been prepared to desert world democracy and throw its 
wealth and influence and armed forces toward colonial 
imperialism over the demand of the majority of the world, 
which is colored. 


ENFORCED SILENCE: It has become a national habit not 
to discuss Southern problems under any circumstances, lest 
we “affront” the South. We assemble a nation-wide con- 
ference on our faulty education. But all real discussion 
of education in the South, particularly as it touches the 
racially separate schools, is most carefully ruled out. The 
essence of real democracy is open and frank discussion. 
Here we enforce silence. What will the youth of the na- 
tion infer except either national cowardice or conscious- 
ness of guilt? 

It is soberly said that integrated schools would en- 
courage racial intermixture in the United States. Shades 
of Satan, what in God’s name encouraged the millions of 
Mulattoes who lived in this nation before May 17, 1954? 
There were 400,000 Mulattoes in 1860 and over 214 million 
in 1910. After that the census stopped trying to count 
Mulattoes. When men like Sen. Thurmond of South Caro- 
lina fear race mixture if schools are integrated, the reason 
is that they prefer Mulatto bastards to legitimate children 
of mixed blood. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION STORY: We have spread the 
story that the Negro cannot be allowed to vote because of 
ignorance and character. We forget how Thaddeus Stevens 
and Charles Sumner strove in vain to have the government 
furnish schools and land for the poor and ignorant freed- 
men off whom the South and North had fattened for 250 
years. It was a unanimous South and its Northern friends 
which never let a Freedmen’s Bureay, designed to furnish 


A bitter battle is shaping up 





the freedmen a minimum of land, tools, and education, 
really function. 

The story of Reconstruction has been endlessly and re- 
peatedly distorted. Who has not heard of the stupidity 
of letting the ignorant, lazy and venal Negroes of South 
Carolina govern the state after emancipation? Half this 
story is deliberate falsehood. First, the Negroes never 
dominated any Southern state. Secondly, their ignorance 
was the fault of their white masters’ legislation for 200 

ears. Thirdly, the Negroes’ first political act was to estab- 
ish the first Southern free public school system, and it was 
the Negro who first gave the vote to poor white labor and 
established a system of social legislation which the state 
kept for 27 years. 


THE “NEW SOUTH”: In 1866, Henry Grady of Atlanta 
announced the birth of a “New South.” Evidence of the 
maturity of that New South is today at hand. Georgia 
illustrates this (see chart below). 

In a half century the South has turned from predomi- 
nant agriculture to trade, manufacture and transport; that 
is, from semi-slavery of the farm to the exploitation of 
skilled and semi-skilled labor; from land monopoly to 
monopoly of machines and natural resources. Here for the 
first time it faces trade unions and the modern labor 
movement and its strategy is to pit low-priced and dis- 
franchised black labor against white labor, which is afraid 
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Vie Muove, Rome 
SOUTHERN LAW ENFORCEMENT 
“Now, now gents! Don’t you see that sign?” 


to organize and demand, lest black labor replace it. Low 
labor cost, cheap land, an ideal climate and political con- 
tro] based on disfranchisement of blacks and discourage- 
ment of white voters enable the South to offer Northern 
industry free sites, low taxes and government subsidies. 
Thus the ground is being cut from beneath the feet of 
Northern labor and states like Texas become the paradise 
of untaxed millionaires. 

The battle for political and civil rights; for labor up- 
lift and monopoly control in the South in this century and 
the next, will be one of the bitterest the world has seen. 


CARNEGIE IN THE MIDDLE: So the Cotton Kingdom is 
dead and the South like 18th century England faces prob- 
lems of labor exploitation, labor unions, poverty, ignorance 
and sickness, exacerbated by deep race prejudice and 
abundance of capital, seeking private profit. 

The results of all this is illustrated by Atlanta, the 
capital of this New South. Atlanta has 500,000 white folks 
and 145,000 Negroes. It has a public library to the main 
branch of which Negroes are not admitted. On the front 
of this main building is a frieze. This says on the right: 
“Esop, Homer, Virgil.” On the left: “Dante, Milton, Poe.” 
And in the center: “Carnegie.” So it stands: 

ESOP, HOMER, VIRGIL, CARNEGIE, DANTE, MIL- 
TON, POE. 

Atlanta and the New South know the place of Big Busi- 
— pa their world and its relation to Literature, Poetry 
an " 


OCCUPATIONS IN GEORGIA 


LABOR ACTION ASKED 


Randolph and Quill 
urge U.S. troops 
to protect Negroes 


“— WE CAN SEND troops 6,000 mileg 
to protect Chiang Kai-shek” Presj- 
dent Eisenhower should be able to send 
armed forces to protect U.S. citizens in 
Mississippi and South Carolina. That 
proposal was offered last week by A, 
Philip Randolph, AFL-CIO vice-presi« 
dent and president of the Intl. Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters, at the 
“Soundoff” luncheon of the Greater 
N.Y. Urban League. 

Randolph called for increased pres- 
sure on city, state and national legis« 
lators to support federal intervention 
in the “cold war” being waged against 
southern Negroes who seek to vote. He 
saw hope in the newly formed AFLe- 
CIO of increased labor participation in 
the fight. 

Michael Quill, president of the AFL- 
CIO Transport Workers Union, pinned 
his hopes for labor action on the 
1,500,000 Negro members of the merged 
movement and a generally alerted rank 
and file. He called the AFL-CIO con- 
Stitution weak on civil rights and 
termed “inadequate” its new civil rights 
department; but he called for a civil 
rights department in every local and a 
spot on every local’s agenda for educae 
tion and civil rights. Echoing Ran- 
dolph’s call for troops, Quill said: 

“If the government can send 
troops against workers [as in recent 


strikes] it can do it against the 
racists.” 


FOR MISSISSIPPI JUSTICE 


Howard to speak 
at Feb. 8 rally 


D®. T. R. M.-HOWARD, president of 

the Mississippi Council of Negro 
Leadership will “bring the Mississippi 
story up to date” at a rally on Feb. 8 
at New York’s Manhattan Center, called 
by the Provisional Committee for Jus- 
tice in Mississippi. 


In agrecing to speak Dr. Howard 
wrote committee chairman Lyman 
Beecher Stowe: 

“If there has ever been a time in 
the history of America when an or- 
ganization of this type is needed, the 
time is now. The conditions in Missis- 
sippi steadily grow worse. My life is 
in danger every minute that I am in 
the state and I have had to move my 
family out of the state because of 
the constant threats on their lives.” 
The Committee was organized by 

Stowe, grandson of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, Capt. Hugh 
Mulzac, civic leader Guy Brewer, at- 
torney Frank Serri and others. Recently 
added sponsors include playwright Ar- 
naud D’Usseau, Robert W. Justice, 
chairman of the Harlem Affairs Com- 
mittee, author Bruno Lasker and artist 
Anton Refregier. 
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CEDRIC BELFRAGE GOES TO A DEMONSTRATION IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE 





People warn Eden: Halt inflation, or there'll be trouble 


By Cedric Belfrage 
LONDON 
pauses MINISTER Anthony Eden, who will be in 

Washington by the time you read this, has a 
double load of trouble here at home. Brickbats 
marked “Do something about the Middle East mess” 
are flying his way even from his own Tory side; more 
and heavier ones are hurtling at him marked: “Do 
something about the inflation.” 

All basic living costs, especially rents, have been 
shooting up. Unions rep- 
resenting builders, min- 
ers, engineers, teachers, 
and chemical and wood 
and shoe and farm 
workers are demanding 
more pay. Capitalists, 
making bigger profits 
than ever, demand a 
crackdown on the work- 
ers and a pool of “heal- 
thy unemployment.” In 
short, Britain’s domestic 
barometer for 1956 is 
edging toward “Stormy.” 


PIGEONS AND MIKES: 
On Sunday afternoon, 
Drawing by Dyad, London Jan, 15, the storm’s first 
“Blimey—another rent flurries blew over Lon- 
increase!” don’s Trafalgar Square. 
You would never have 
known from the papers that anything was in the 
wind: their big stories were an interview with Grace 
Kelly’s mother (exclusive), Secrets of Unmarried 
Mothers, and an interview with Grace Kelly’s father 
(exclusive), The square between Nelson’s column and 
the National Gallery, with spray blowing off the 
fountains into the crisp air, was occupied by the 
usual multitude of pigeons fluttering up one by one 
to take corn from the hands of little girls. A few 
cops strolled up and down while more of the same 
sat discreetly in a parked van. They and the loud- 
speakers tied with string around the necks of Nel- 
son’s lions, and the mike on the plinth of the column, 
showed that representatives of the people were com- 
ing to present their grievances in this historic open- 
air parliament. 


Then, preceded by bagpipe bands, the workers be- 
gan marching in from north, south, east and west. 
The call to speak their minds to the government 
had come from the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union, representing 800,000 key workers with £ 9,000,- 
000 in the kitty. 


THE BAD OLD DAYS: The banners of the march- 
ing men, which were hoisted up and arranged as a 
backdrop behind the plinth-platform, said: “For- 
ward to Socialism,” “Unity Is Strength,” “For a 
15% Increase, Peace & Socialism,’ “Defend Living 
Standards,” “Food, Rent, Clothes All Gone Up—So 
Must Wages,” “15% to Meet the Increase in Rent.” 
They were the banners of Projectile Workers, Boiler- 
makers, Port of London and Ship Repair Workers, 
Ford and Briggs unions, Aircraft Workers, Draughts- 
men, Tenants’ Committees from Hammersmith and 
Ilford, and dozens more. 


Soon there was no more room for the pigeons; 
they settled all over the column and on projections 
from buildings around the square. The thousands 
of massed demonstrators were dressed cheaply but 
decently enough to protect them against the cold; 
one thought of ragged, hungry demonstrations be- 
fore the war and realized the improvements from 
squalid to almost tolerable conditions for British 
workers. The speakers said: 

“We will not go back to the bad old days. We 
will maintain the living standards we have and 
improve them. Now we see our standards actually 
fallen in the last four years while we are producing 
50% more. We have got to use our industrial 
strength now when we can sustain a fight rather 
than later when we may be too weak to sustain it. 

“We are asked to accept as the greatest mercy 
and blessing that our children no longer have 








rickets, as if privation and unemployment were our 
natural lot. But we want a bigger share of the 
cake. One day we’ll have the whole cake; we’ll 
take over the factories and run them in the in- 
terests of our people. : 

“We are told we are holding the nation to ran- 
som. Who is the nation? The directors and their 
mistresses? We are the nation! We have learned 
that we have to struggle. It’s a class issue. They 
are they and we are us.” 


TROUBLE IS BREWING: The warning to the gov- 
ernment was as plain as the solidarity behind it in 
the square: Stop the inflation, but if you don’t stop 
taking it out of the hides of those who produce the 
goods, there’ll be trouble. 

The trouble is already brewing noisily on one 
front: rents. The most significant aspect of the 
demonstration was the recognition of the identity of 


, interest between trade unions and the tenants’ asso- 


ciations mushrooming all over Britain—because rent 
hikes equal pay cuts. British workers are deter- 
mined to be decently housed at moderate rates, but 
here is the picture now: 

@ 4,750,000 houses over 65 years old, 244 million 
over 100. 

@ Already in 1951, over a million families in ex- 
cess of houses, plus 900,000 “suppressed households” 
—persons living with other families because they 
can’t get a home. 

‘@ Replacement with civilized housing requires 
at least 534 million new dwellings—plus another 
million for slum clearance. 


SEVEN-YEAR WAIT FOR HOME: 
government: 


e@ “Expects” local authorities to build 400,000 
dwellings in the next five years and considers that 
“would end the problem.” 


@ Has raised four times in the past year the 
public works loan interest rate, cut the housing 
subsidy by over 50% and will soon end it altogether 
—eliminating any likelihood that even these will 
be built. 


@ Will soon move to end rent control on land- 
lord housing, while rents of Council (local authority) 


Yet the Tory 
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Drawing by Gabriel, London 
“As we're depending on atom bombs for security it 
would be silly to go on building houses, wouldn’t it?” 


housing—not subject to control—are already soaring. 

The problem of finding homes is indicated by the 
fact that even in Coventry, where a down-to-earth 
Labour Council has done the best job in Britain, new 
families must wait three years before putting their 
names on a list—and then at least four more before 
getting a home. Meanwhile Britain’s 3,000,000 present 
Council tenants face rent hikes of up tc 35% from 
a@ year ago. They are also being confronted with a 
government-sponsored “differential rent” scheme ac- 
cording to income, involving a 57-question “means 
test,” with permission for the Council to check with 
their employers. 


PARADES AND STRIKES: The tenants’ answer has 
dismayed the Tories by its militant unity and ef- 
ficient organization. Coal miners in a Welsh com- 
munity promptly forced withdrawal of the differ- 
ential rent scheme. In Crawley, Sussex, 7,000 work- 
ers downed tools to march through the town in 
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Drawing by Gabriel, Londom 

“We can’t promise you a house, but we might fix 

you up with a space platform in the ionosphere in 
a few years.” 


support of the tenants’ association protest against 
rent raises. Aldershot’s tenants’ association raised 
thousands of pounds to fight rent-hike test cases 
through the courts. Tenants swarmed to mass pro- 
test meetings in Hull, Finchley (London) and 
Cardiff. 

In Ilford, Essex, 188 workers’ families who went 
on a rent strike last fall are still refusing to pay the 
increases to the Tory Council—and that after three 
striking families were forcibly evicted at Christmas 
time. I talked with two of their quiet, cheerfully de- 
termined leaders—-one of them a badly wounded war 
veteran—in the square on Sunday where their dele- 
gation got the biggest cheer of all from the union 
demonstrators. 

Later I talked with Tom Vernon, a white-haired, 
pink-faced councillor of London’s borough of Maryle- 
bone, whom you might take for a British army major. 
He is a leader of the Natl. Assn. of Tenants & Resi- 
dents, to which 220 local associations and 85 trade 
union organizations are affiliated. In March, the 
NATR will launch a national campaign with dele- 
gate conferences to be held both in London and 
Manchester. Vernon said: 

“A crisis is approaching because it is becoming 
clear to tenants that there is a single cause for 
their local troubles, so they need a national or- 
ganization to cope with it. That cause is the gov- 
ernment’s basic policy to reduce the people’s 
spending power. By eliminating any more serious 
building of houses by municipalities, rents are 
raised and unemployment in building, furniture 
and other industries is created. 

“The differential rent scheme is a complete 
swindle to conceal that more rent is wanted all 
round. They are trying to make tenants feel that 
they are ‘preying on poorer people,’ but those in 
the Labour Party who suggest this is some form 
of socialism ignore one of the most dominant 
things in the British character—the resentment 
at being questioned about their private affairs, 
The people are volcanic mad about it; in Scot- 
land they are even more on the warpath, 

“The fight against this whole swindle is throw- 
ing up striking and redoubtable people as leaders; 
many who never went to a meeting before are 
getting their first education in active democracy. 
Tenants’ meetings everywhere draw far higher 
attendance than anything political. In Ealing 
recently the organizers were amazed by the parti- 
cipation of the most sober types in:marches and 
chanting of slogans outside the town hall.” 

RED-BAITING CAMPAIGN: As usual with any 
broad militant movement, the NATR (which actually 
had known Communists in its original leadership) 
is red-baited by the Labour Party’s right wing. 
Vernon admits that this has kept the national body 
weak, but on the local level it “has little or no ef- 
fect—most people treat it as an irrelevance.” 

Supported as they are by the mass of the trade 
union movement, the tenants’ associations all around 
the country are reviving broad, grass-roots political 
activity as nothing has done in years. In the devel- 
oping Tory campaign to reduce the workers’ share 
of the cake, Eden has some tough customers to deal 
with here. Just ask the pigeons. 








Kwak victory 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Office of the department in Burlington, 
Vt.; contrary to all expectations, the 
Kwaks won the right to a hearing, 
which was held. 


THE BANQUET: In anticipation of the 
new verdict and to prepare for more 
legal battles 250 persons gathered on 
Jan. 21 at a banquet in New York’s 
Great Northern Hotel. Speakers in- 
cluded Dr. W. E, B. Du Bois, Abner 
Green, exec. secy. of the Committee for 
Protection of Foreign Born. Louise 
Mally, secretary of the Kwaks’ Defense 


Committee, and James Aronson, execu- 
tive editor of the GUARDIAN. 


News of the life-saving transit visa 
brought the audience to their feet in 
an ovation. Aronson said in his speech 
that 


“« .. the Kwak case encompassed all 
the venality and spleen of the fright- 
ened men who rule our country. It 
goes to the core of the hundreds upon 
hundreds of stories of Cold War vic- 
tims that the GUARDIAN has told 
about since the Cold War began.” 


ALWAYS WITH US: Chungsoon Kwak 
paid tribute to the American Commit- 
tee for Protection of Foreign Born 
which first came to their defense, the 


members of the defense committee and 
lawyer Gollobin. Then he added: 


“We cannot fail to pay our respect 
and gratitude to many publications, 
particularly to the NATIONAL 
GUARDIAN. Our thanks go to its 
editors and all the staff.” ; 


Mr. Kwak concluded: 


“As we ready ourselves to depart 
from this country, some asked us how 
we felt. ... Despite the hysteria and 
climate of fear, all of you and others 
came out to rescue us. Our stay in 
this country taught us many things. 
One of them is that where there is 
identity of purpose among the peo- 
ple there is unity. And unity can 
bring results when the purpose is the 


welfare of fellow human beings. We 
do believe this can only be achieved 
through peace and better under- 
standing. Therefore we know that no 
matter where we are, when we work 
for peace, we may not see you but 
we are working for and together with 
you.” 

Then Choon Cha Kwak sat down at 
the piano and Chungsoon took up his 
violin. Their farewell to the U.S. was 
a Mozart sonata. 
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EVEN THOUGH THEY NEED THEIR OWN GOODS 





Why socialist states seek the Asia trad 


By Kumar Goshal 
(Second of two articles) 

RECONSTRUCTION and development 

in North Korea with Soviet co- 
operation (GUARDIAN, 1/23) shows 
the pattern of the “challenge” posed 
to the U.S. by the growing economic 
relationship between the socialist world 
and the underdeveloped countries. 

Socialist governments believe that 
economic modernization and a rising 
living standard in underdeveloped 
countries help to promote world peace; 
and world peace is necessary for their 
own economic progress. They are 
therefore ready to trade capital goods, 
promote industrialization and, as the 
Chinese say, 

“|. share the fruits of progress with 

our neighbors even at this early 

stage, when we ourselves need all the 

industrial materials we can make.” 


WITHOUT CONDITIONS: As_ Soviet 
CP secretary Khrushchev said Dec. 29, 
socialist governments “are not inter- 
ested in the export of capital.” They 
build “according to plan,” produce 
what is needed for themselves, for their 
allies and for trade abroad. They can 
gear their production of export goods 
to the plans of co-operating countries 
—as the U.S.S.R. is doing with India 
and Burma—“without any conditions 
attached.” Don Cook reported (N. Y. 
Herald Tribune, 12/26/55) that Moscow 
has been offering economically back- 
ward countries “unfettered .. . aid, 
trade and assistance... on remarkably 
free and generous terms.” 

India, for example, considers foreign 
aid offers in relation to its five-year 
plan needs. The N.Y. Times reported 
(1/12) that, while in India, Bulganin 
and Khrushchev had offered to build 

“ .. an entire new aluminum indus- 

try, from the mine to the smelter and 

through the finishing plant [and] a 

hydro-electric power plant in South 

India. [This seemed] to fit in with 

India’s needs. ... The Russians made 

it clear to India that they wanted 

reatly expanded trade relations be- 
ween the two countries.” 


NO FLUCTUATIONS: The socialist 
world’s readiness to trade with the 
underdeveloped countries—instead of 
giving handouts—helps rather than 
hinders their economic growth. It opens 
up larger markets for them and avoids 
the danger of losses through market 
fluctuations manipulated by capitalist 
countries. 





Complaints against such losses were 
voiced in a newspaper owned by a 
staunch U.S. ally. Thai Premier Pibul 
Songgram’s Bangkok Tribune has re- 
cently been campaigning against Wash- 
ington’s “forcing down Thai rubber, tin 
and rice prices by competing” and put- 
ting the Thai people “under the yoke 
of an unlimited obligation” through 
conditions “hidden in” the military aid 
to Thailand, Thai Lieut. Gen. Kharb 
Kunjara accused the U.S. of threaten- 
ing Thai rice exports by “dumping 
surplus rice on the world market” 
(NYT, 1/11). 


THE CONTRAST: Czechoslovakia has 
agreed to send Egypt industrial, trans- 
port and metallurgical products in ex- 


_change for cotton. 


China is sending industrial and agri- 
cultural products to Egypt for cotton 
and superphosphate; iron and steel 
manufactures, machinery, chemicals, 
medicine, building materials to Leba- 
non for sugar, tobacco and vegetable 
oil; iron and steel products, machinery, 
telecommunications equipment to Syria 
for cotton, grain, wool and sheepskin. 

Poland is sending machinery, ships 
and automobiles to Burma for min- 
erals, foodstuffs and rubber; sugar, 
cement, steel gdods, coal, machinery 
and textiles to Ceylon for tea, coconut 
and coconut oil, copra and rubber. 

The Soviet Union is sending to India 


Government of India photo 
BULGANIN AND KHRUSHCHEV WITH GARLANDS IN NEW DELHI 
Prime Minister Nehru (r.) admires their floral neckpieces 


a million tons of steel, oil production 
machinery, mining and other equip- 
ment, with a guaranteed purchase of 
Indian goods of equivalent value. This 
greatly benefits Indian producers “by 
opening up a potential foreign market” 
(NYT, 1/4). 


OVERTURE TO AMERICA: On Jan. 6, 
in reply to questions by the Latin 
American news magazine Vision, Bul- 
ganin suggested increased economic 
and cultural Soviet-Latin American 
co-operation on the Asian pattern. 
Commenting on this, Walter Lippmann 
said (1/19) that Moscow’s challenge 
was in exchanging manufactured goods 
for Asian, African and Latin American 
agricultural surpluses, which made the 
countries trading with the U.S.S.R. 
feel “more self-respecting.” It also 
freed them from having 
“  ,.. to deal with nursemaids and 
chaperons in the form of missions 
and visiting Congressmen who come 
to supervise the use they make of our 
bounty [and to put their] signature 
to a military alliance as the price of 
receiving foreign aid.” 


“TACTICAL WEAPON”: The_ Eisen- 
hower administration’s response to this 
“challenge” has been to put greater 
emphasis on military pacts; to press 
Congress for larger military aid to its 
Asian allies; to try to create “the 
proper climate” for U.S. foreign in- 


vestments. The Hoover Commission, 
however, urged that U.S. aid not be 
used for manufacturing or industrial 
projects in Asia. 

The most characteristic phrasing was 
the Administration’s request for a $200 
million “tactical economic weapon” for 
“flexibility to strike back” against a sud- 
den “Soviet economic offensive in un- 
derdeveloped areas” (NYT, 12/25/55). 

One such “strike back” was the sud- 
den U.S.-British decision to help 
finance the Aswan dam on the Nile, 
which Moscow had offered to build in 
exchange for Egyptian goods. But 
Egypt is already complaining about the 
U.S. dominated World Bank’s require- 
ment that it “exercise constant super- 
vision over Egyptian national economic 
policies during the eighteen years of 
dam construction” (NYT, 1/3). And 
Rep. Jamie Whitten (D-Miss.) has con- 
demned U.S. financing of the dam as 
“using our dollars to put our farmers 
out of business.” 


A LESSON UNLEARNED: In his State 
of the Union message, President Eisen- 
hower, on aid to Asia, called for en- 
couraging “investment overseas”; sup- 
porting “development projects and 
programs which we approve”; aiding 
Asian allies to achieve “stability neces- 
sary to preserve their independence 
against communist threats and enti- 
cements”; sustaining and fortifying 
“our mutual security program.” In 
effect Washington was announcing it 
would continue to use “military aid as 
a substitute for economic aid” (Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, 1/5). 

The Administration shows no sign of 
learning any lesson from its own ad- 
mission that it is facing an economic 
challenge from the socialist world; that 
the challenge cannot be met without 
first scrapping its military alliances 
with feudal regimes whose days are 
numbered, and then implementing a 
program of genuine economic competi- 
tion. As Walter Lippmann (12/29/55) 
said: 

“The men who believe in the mili- 
tary system that we have put to- 
gether do not believe in the economic 
program and would not be interested 
in administering it. ... While our 
existing policy about the military 
pacts is dominant in Washington... 
there is no prospect of our being able 
to conceive, to unite behind, and to 
execute successfully an imaginative 
and constructive economic program.” 


The kind of news 
you get in Guardian 


is priceless. 
Help our sub drive! 








GEN. TAYLOR TO REPRESENT SCALES 





Detroit contempt conviction upset; 
full court to hear Gold appeal 


= was a busy month on the 
civil rights front. These are some of 
the things that happened: 


GROSSMAN REVERSAL: A U.S. Court 
of Appeals on Jan. 12 reversed a lower 
court contempt of Congress conviction 
of Saul Grossman, exec. secy. of the 
Michigan Comm. for Protection of For- 
eign Born. Grossman had refused to 
produce the books and records of his 
organization before the House Un- 
American Activities Committee in 1952, 
had been cited for contempt and found 
guilty by Federal District Court Judge 
Alexander Holtzoff. 

He greeted the reversal as a step 
toward protecting organization mem- 
bers from harassment and persecution. 
The ACPBF is now seeking to prevent 
the Subversive Activities Control Board 
from forcing it to register as a “com- 
munist front” organization (GUAR- 
DIAN, 1/23). 


GOLD APPEAL SET: The same day 
an Appeals Court ordered reargument 
of the appeal of Ben Gold, former 
president of the Intl. Fur and Leather 
Workers Union. Gold, now free on bond, 
was convicted and sentenred to a one 


to three year prison term for filing an 
allegedly false non-communist affida- 
vit under the Taft-Hartley Act. During 
his trial in 1954, two jurors were dis- 
missed when it was disclosed that FBI 
agents had visited their homes. 

The appeal was argued before a 
three-man appeals court in Washing- 
ton last march. The court directed that 
it be heard by the full bench of nine 
judges. 


LIGHTFOOT LOSES: The U.S. Court 
of Appeals in Chicago on Jan. 12 up- 
held the conviction of Illinois CP 
leader Claude M. Lightfoot, first victim 
of the Smith Act’s membership provi- 
sions. The court also sustained the 
constitutionality of the Smith Act. 
Under the Smith Act provision which 
makes mere membership in the CP 
punishable, Lightfoot was sentenced 
last year to five years in jail and a 
$5,000 fine. 

TAYLOR FOR SCALES: On Jan. 16 it 
was made known that Brig. Gen. Tel- 
ford Taylor is representing Junius 
Scales in his petition to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court for a review of his con- 
viction and six-year sentence under 


the “membership” clause of the Smith 
Act in North Carolina. Taylor was chief 
Allied prosecutor at the Nuremburg 
trials and represented Harry Bridges 
in his most recent successful fight 
against deportation. 


The petition in the first such case 
to reach the Supreme Court holds that 
it is a violation of the First and Fifth 
Amendments to attach “criminal con- 
sequences to ‘membership’ unattached 
by acts or declarations.” A “contrary 


Pi halord 
Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post Dispatch 


OUT OF THE DISCARD 





conclusion” by the Court, says the peti- 
tion, “would sweep into discard the 
clear and present danger standard.” 


BRAVERMAN BRIEF: In a “friend of 
the court” brief filed by its exec, vice 
president, Osmond K. Fraenkel, the 
Natl. Lawyers Guild told the Maryland 
Court of Appeals that a Smith Act con- 
viction for “conspiracy to advocate” 
does not show “moral turpitude” and 
therefore does not warrant disbarment 
in Maryland. It was filed Jan. 20 in the 
case of Maurice Braverman v. Balti- 
more City Bar Assn. The Bar Assn. has 
asked the court to disbar an attorney 
who has served a sentence under the 
Smith Act. The brief pointed out that 
“no court has held a conspiracy to 
advocate proscribed doctrine to be 
immoral.” 


N.Y. BAR WON’T ACT: After two 
hours of vigorous debate, the New York 
City Bar Assn. on Jan. 1 rejected pro- 
posals to discipline members on grounds 
of CP membership or to investigate 
them if they invoked the Fifth Amend- 
ment in testimony. Recommendations 
were approved to continue the present 
policy of preventing Communist law- 
yers from becoming members of the 
bar and to oppose new legislation 
making the mere invocation of the 
Fifth Amendment grounds for disbar- 
ment. Attorney Lloyd K. Garrison said: 


“It seems to me that in this coun- 
try we have gotten into a national 
obsession with negative methods of 
security.” 
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THE STORY OF HERMAN SCHUCHMAN AND HIS FAMILY 





How the Cold War came to Tiffin, Ohio 


By Elmer Bendiner 


Not ALL WITCH-HUNTS are fought 
in Congressional committee rooms 
with TV lights and photo flash bulbs 
popping. All across the country people 
quietly stand up against small-time 
meanness, bigotry, fear and the FBI. 
For example, what is happening in 
Tiffin, Ohio, (pop. 18,943) is scarcely 
known outside the state; but to the 
people involved the stakes are high; 
the skirmish is as bitter as a battle. 

Herman Philip Schuchman studied at 
the Universities of Iowa and Minnesota 
and came out with master’s degrees in 
child welfare and social work. He and 
his wife Marilyn settled down in Utica, 
N. Y., where Schuchman went to work 
as psychiatric social worker for the 
Oneida County Child Guidance Clinic. 
Things went well. They became a part 
of the community, made a host of 
friends. Mr. Schuchman taught soci- 
ology at Utica College too. They began 
to raise a family. 


A KNOCK AT THE DOOR: The first 
trouble came with a visit from an FBI 
agent. He came while Schuchman was 
at work, told Mrs. Schuchman that he 
had a file on them and casually men- 
tioned every state they had been in 
to indicate he was well informed. 

He had one request: information 
about people they knew. Mrs, Schuch- 
man slammed the door on his foot 
which he had wedged in to keep the 
interview going. 

Weeks later he called at Schuch- 
man’s office to see if they had changed 
their minds. Schuchman made it plain 
they had not. After that they heard 
no more from the FBI in Utica. Last 
spring Schuchman decided to accept 
an offer of a better job—promising 
greater usefulness and more money— 
as chief psychiatric social worker in 
the North Central Ohio Mental Health 
Clinic at Tiffin. 


A START AT TIFFIN: The Tiffin clinic 
serves five counties; only 10% of its 
patients live in Tiffin. The Ohio Dept. 
of Mental Hygiene and Correction pays 
staff salaries. Other clinic expenses are 
paid by the State and by private con- 
tributions. Authorities had searched for 
a year and a half for the right man; 
they had sought out Schuchman and 
seemed satisfied. On Aug. 1, with their 
three children, David, 5; Lisa, 3144; and 
Gina, 16 months, the Schuchmans 
moved into a house arranged for by 
the clinic. Tiffin seemed to welcome 
them as warmly as had Utica. 

Six weeks later Sidney Isaacs, as- 
sistant to the State attorney general 
came down from Columbus. The Tiffin 
American Legion had invited him to 








take a hand in breaking up the United 
Electrical Workers, which then heid 
contracts in nearby plants. Isaacs 
dropped in on the Schuchmans, He 
read a list of organizations he said 
Schuchman had belonged to and told 
him what he wanted: information on 
how the organizations were run, names 
of members, etc. When Schuchman re- 
fused, Isaacs threatened to bring him 
before a grand jury -and force him 
either to give information or invoke 
the Fifth Amendment. He said under 
Ohio law Schuchman could be fired for 
taking the Fifth. 


SMOG OF RUMORS: The Schuchmans 
stood firm. Isaacs talked to the Legion 
on “Communists in Tiffin,” and went 
back to Colurabus. The Schuchmans 
heard no more from him. After that 
the menace was unofficial but deadly. 
There were informers—not only face- 
less, but without specific accusations 
aman could refute. It was a poisonous 
smog of vague rumor. Schuchman 


later described it this way: 

“The kind of atmosphere that was 
perpetrated encouraged the sort of 
fear that made us pull down shades 
to prevent anyone visiting us from 
being seen and in turn intimidated.” 
Tiffin is quiet and friendly. The 

great crises of the community such as 





TWO SCHUCHMAN VICTIMS 
David, now six, and Lisa, four 


the threat that UE might win plant 
elections in September stirred mainly 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Lions 
and a number of Catholic priests who 
fought UE from the pulpit. The rumors 
about the Schuchmans seemed to come 
from the same sources, but were hard 
to track down. The couple were told 
that before they had reached Tiffin the 
police there had received a warning 
letter from the FBI. Beyond that there 
was nothing a man could come to grips 
with. 


WOMEN’S CAMPAIGN: Rumors flood- 
ed the clinic that Schuchman was a 
Communist. Individuals and groups 
demanded that Schuchman clear him- 
self or be fired. When friends gathered 
at the Schuchman house word sped 
swiftly as it can only in a small town 
and suspicion touched all who knew 
them. A corps of hatchet-women within 
the local Child Conservation League 


was reported mobilizing a telephone 
campaign, That same group had waged 
a fight against a pro-UE woman run- 
ning for the school board. They called 
every member of CCL, urged them to 
vote against her and call others to 
do the same. It was successful and 
the women were said to be drawing 
up the telephone lists for a drive 
against Schuchman. 


A Tiffin delegation went to Columbus 
to press the State Dept. of Mental Hy- 
giene to fire Schuchman. A Catholic 
priest said he would allow no parish- 
ioner to attend the clinic unti Schuch- 
man was “cleared.” A large manufac- 
turer carefully wrote out a check to 
the clinic for $500 and said he would 
sign it when Schuchman cleared him- 
self. 


“YOU MUST CONFORM”: But no one 
yet had formally accused the Schuch- 
mans of anything. There was nothing 
to clear. The atmosphere at the clinic 
became more charged. Clinic head Dr. 
Richard Waite demanded that Schuch- 
man go to Isaacs, give the names he 
wanted and bring back a clearance. 
Until then, the Schuchmans were told, 
they would not be welcome in Waite’s 
home. Fellow staff members cooled. 
The friendliest warned: 

“It’s all right in a large city to 
believe what you think is right, and 
live in the manner best suited to you, 
but in a small town like Tiffin you 
must conform.” 

Some support came from judges, pro- 
bation officers and women’s groups 
with whom Schuchman had dealt pro- 
fessionally: There were letters of sym- 
pathy from outside Tiffin too. But the 
pressure was gaining and Dr. Waite 
said that Schuchman was losing his 
usefulness to the community though 


’ the clinic’s case load was no lighter. 


JOB IS ABOLISHED: Shortly before 
Thanksgiving Schuchman wrote to Mrs. 
Esther Hauptli of the State Dept. of 
Mental Hygiene, asking her advice, of- 
fering to come to Columbus to discuss 
the matter. When he returned from 
a Thanksgiving holiday, Schuchman 
found a terse letter from Dr. L. P. 
Ristine, asst. commissioner of the dept., 
requesting his resignation but offering 
no reasons. 

When Schuchman telephoned for an 
explanation, Ristine said only: “You 
know very well what the reason is.” 

He offered Schuchman two weeks’ 
salary if he resigned quietly. He re- 
fused to consider a hearing, threatened 
that if Schuchman was stubborn, he’d 


(pop. 18,943) 


cut all red tape and get rid of Schuche 
man by abolishing the post. Schuche 
man refused. to resign. 

On Dec. 1 he received notice that 
his job had been abolished as of Novy, 
29 and his salary was stopped as of 
that date. His landlord simultaneous! : 
ordered him to vacate the house within 
30 days. 


IT’S OUT IN THE OPEN: The news 
hit the papers. For the first time Atty. 
Gen. William O’Neill (reportedly grooms 
ing himself for the governorship race 
next November) announced that hig 


. Internal Security Divn. had been in- 


vestigating Schuchman and that he 
would continue to investigate the whole 
Mental Hygiene system for “communist 
infiltration.” 


What happened afterwards almost 
made the whole thing “worthwhile,” 
said Mrs. Schuchman. Old friends stood 
by loyally and new ones turned up in 
unexpected places, Mrs. Schuchman 
wrote: 

“The few people who have stuck by 
us are the real heroes in this story. 
Some of. them have had to fight bits 
ter battles within themselves, bu 
they have come out of it with th 
knowledge that they must stand up 
a they feel is right or die 
nside.” 


TOLEDO BAR HELPS: The American 


' Civil Liberties Union agreed to take @ 


hand in the case and last week powers 
ful support came from the Toledo Bag 
Assn., which assigned its constitution 
rights committee to fight Schuchman’g 
case in a law suit against John Porter- 
field, head of the State Dept. of Mental 
Hygiene. 

Schuchman will charge in court that 
he has never been confronted with 
either charges or accusers, that he was 
asked to turn informer and fired when 
he refused. 

Meanwhile the Schuchmans stay on 
in Tiffin. Herman Schuchman, a psy- 
chiatric social worker whose abilities 
were never questioned, is sweeping 
floors in a local factory. The children 
are in nursery school. It’s been a prob- 
lem to explain it all to five-year-old 
David but Mrs. Schuchman says: 

“We are fortunate in that he’s 
much prouder of his daddy working 
in a factory than he was with his 
social work.” 

Mrs. Schuchman has asked people to 
write their protests to Dr. John D., 
Porterfield, Director, Dept. of Mental 
Hygiene and Correction, State Office 
Bldg., Columbus 16, O. ° 





NEGROES PRESENT DEMANDS 





Montgomery bus boycott holding firm 


7s TWO-MONTH BOYCOTT by Ne- 
groes of buslines in Montgomery, 
Ala., is holding firm. And it won’t end, 
say the former riders, until these de- 
mands are met: 

@ Common courtesy from bus drivers, 

e A first-come, first-served seating 
policy. 

e@ Hiring of Negro drivers. 

The boycott of the Chicago-owned 
Natl. City Buslines was organized by 
the Montgomery Improvement Assn. 
after the arrest on Dec. 1 and fining 
of Mrs. Rosa Parks, a seamstress, who 
refused a driver’s order to give up her 
seat to a white person. She was found 
guilty of violating the state’s jimcrow 
law. 


THEY ARE NOT BEGGING: In a 
unanimous resolution at an overflow 
mass meeting recently the Negroes said 
the seating problem could be solved by 
having Negro passengers seated from 
the rear forward and white passengers 
from the front toward the rear. That 
would eliminate standing while some 
seats are vacant. Under the present 
plan 10 seats on every bus are reserved 
for white passengers even when the 
vehicle is crowded with Negro passen- 
gers. Mayor Gale rejected the proposal 
because it “would shatter custom.” 


Mobile, Dothan and Huntsville, Ala. 
buses uSe the first-come, first-served 
method. 

The Rev. M. L. King, head of the 
Improvement Assn., told the mass 
meeting: 

“It seems that the mayor is used 
to having Negroes coming to him 
and begging. We’re demanding our 
rights. Since we have shown them 
they have no legal grounds to stand 
on, they have switched to custom.” 
With 90% of its former Negro pas- 

sengers refusing to ride, the bus com- 
pany persuaded the city council to 
raise adult fares from 10 to 15 cents 
and school children’s from 5 cents to 
8. The free transfer now costs a nickel. 


THE REACTION: The fare boost has 
irritated some white persons against 
the boycotters. But other white fami- 
lies, who would rather see a bankrupt 
bus company than do certain work 
themselves, continue to transport their 
Negro domestics in their own cars. 
Other white persons—the Rev. Robert 
S. Graetz, pastor of the Negro Trinity 
Lutheran Church congregation is an 
example—are aiding the Negroes’ fight. 
Mr. Graetz told his congregation: 

“It isn’t a boycott if half of us ride 
the buses and half don’t ride. If 
we're going to do it, let’s make a 
good job of it.” 

















Afro-American, Baltimore 
TEST OF STRENGTH 


A private car pool of 200 was set up 
at the beginning of the boycott, sup- 
plemented by 108 cabs and serviced by 
eight filling stations which give dis- 
counts. Mr. Graetz gives three hours a 
day to hauling passengers. While driving 
a Negro woman to the suburbs recently 
the minister was stopped on the high- 
way by the Montgomery County sheriff 
and accused of operating a “taxi” with. 
out a license. He argued his way out. 
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COURT GIVES HIM RIGHT 





Melish stays in pulpit 


till trial settles 


At BROOKLYN ’s Holy Trinity Church 
on Sunday, Jan. 22, Rev. William 
Howard Melish conducted two serene 
services without interference. 

Photographers and cameramen had 
arrived early, expecting a repetition of 
the previous Sunday’s turmoil. On that 
day Rev. Robert K. Thomas, brought 
in as “supply” priest by dissident 
vestrymen and Bishop James DeWolfe, 
seeking to oust Mr. Melish, tried unsuc- 
cessfully to win the congregation’s 
attention from Mr. Melish. Six vestry- 
men out of 11 (2 vacancies) had voted 
to oust Mr. Melish. His supporters claim 
that the action was illegal since a quo- 
rum of seven was not present. 

The photographers and cameramen 
were asked to remain outside the 
church. The dissident vestrymen stayed 
away, but 90% of the parishioners 
came. 


JAN. 31 TRIAL: On Jan. 19 the dissi- 
cent vestrymen had obtained a court 
order against Mr. Melish to show cause 
why he should not be “restrained” 
from entering church property or at- 
tempting to conduct services the fol- 
lowing Sunday. Meanwhile, the Stand- 
ing Committee of the Long Island 
diocese ordered a Church inquiry into 
Mr. Melish’s conduct. 

The next day Mr. Melish went be- 
fore Brooklyn Supreme Court Justice M. 
Henry Martucello, with his attorney 
Hubert T. Delany, former Justice of the 
Domestic Relations Court. After a two 
hour conference in his chambers with 
the attorneys for both sides, Justice 
Martucello announced mutual agree- 
ment to hold off proceedings on the 
show cause order until a Jan. 31 trial, 
where the whole matter will be aired, 
before Brooklyn Supreme Court Referee 
John MacCrate. When Delany asked for 





fight 


assurance that there would be no in- 
terference in the service the following 
Sunday, Martucello said: “Nothing will 
interfere in any way that would reflect 
on the services.” 


SUPPORT COMES IN: Delany’s father, 
the Rt. Rev. Henry Beard Delany, the 
first Negro Episcopal bishop in the 
U.S., was Suffragan Bishop of the 





Episcopal diocese in N. Carolina. De- 
lany’s sister-in-law is a communicant 
at Holy Trinity. Delany himself is a 
Lay Reader and a member of the Lay- 
man’s Comm. of Six of the Episcopal 
diocese of New York. This is his first 
law case since Mayor Wagner refused 
to reappoint him to the Domestic Rela- 
tions Court. Atty. Raphael Weissman 
represented the three vestrymen sup- 
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From the de Rochemont film “Martin Luther” 


THE FIGHT AGAINST CHURCH AUTOCRACY IS NOT A NEW THING 
Martin Luther posting his attack on the sale of indulgences 


porting Mr. Melish. 


Mr. Melish has received strong sup- 
port from other clergymen. Dr. Guy 
Emery Shipler, editor of The Church- 
man, who read the first lesson at the 
Jan. 22 services, said later that his 
publication would ed’ ~ support 
the Melish cause. In a teavure article in 
the current (1/26) issue of The Witness, 


editor Dr. William B. Spofford whole-« 
heartedly supported Mr. Melish. 


“PROPHETIC MINISTRY”: At Brook- 
lyn’s Union Presbyterian Church in 
Bay Ridge, Dr. John Paul Jones in his 
Jan. 22 sermon declared that “it will 
be a disgrace to us and a hindrance to 
the gospel” if Mr. Melish fails to gain 
sympathy and support from Christians 
generally. He said that the “presump- 
tions” were all in Mr. Melish’s favor 
as a “child of the manse” and a family 
man whom “no breath of scandal has 
ever touched.” Dr. Jones added: 
“William Howard Melish has at- 
tempted a type of prophetic ministry 
in a situation where the normal in- 
ertia of conventional religion, plus 


Contributions welcome - 


A Parishioners’-Committee for Holy 
Trinity is receiving contributions for 
Mr. Melish’s defense. Contributions 
should be sent to Alex Munsell, Treas., 
126 Pierpont St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 
CRE LT EAT ELS a 


the hysteria of the times, have 
brought upon him the woes of the 
prophet.” 
AN ABSURD NOTION: In his own ser- 
mon last Sunday, entitled “Christian 
Manhood,” Mr. Melish said: 


“Nothing seems to me quite so irra- 
tional and absurd as the supposition 
of many people that Christians who 
know their own faith and really be- 
lieve it must keep themselves aloof 
from the adherents of other religions 
and philosophies and _ intellectual 
points of view. ‘You mustn’t have 
anything to do with Buddhists, or 
Mohammedans, or Jews, or Human- 
ists, or Materialists, or Marxists!’ 
People who say that have no real 
grasp, or hold, on the Christian Faith 
themselves, no confidence in its truth 
and power, no trust in the God dis- 
closed in Jesus Christ!” 

Mr. Melish ended his sermon as he 
began it; he quoted St. Paul’s state- 
ment (I Corinthians 13:11): 


“When I was a child, I spake as a 
child, I understood as a child, I 
thought as a child; but when I be- 
came a man, I put away childish 
things.” 























How Congress looks 


(Continued from Page 1) 


comes in the near future seemed firmly 
ruled out, 

In general, the welfare items in the 
budget were so far overshadowed by 
warfare items that the “civil benefits” 
seemed piddling indeed. 


A STRANGE PICTURE: Altogether, 
the opening of the second session of 
the 84th Congress presented some weird 
prospects to the American people. In 
this fourth year of the Eisenhower 
era, Republicans, as reflected in the 
predominantly Republican press of the 
country, were the friends of the peo- 
ple who had not only achieved peace 
but who had also, like Herbert Hoover, 
brought the country to the brink of 
all-time prosperity. 

The GOP, to prove this point, for 
three years had flayed the Democrats 
for “20 years of treason.” For political 


Long im Minneapolis Tribune 


expediency the “liberal” Democrats, in- 
stead of defending their record under 
Roosevelt, chose instead to prove that 
they are rougher on Reds than the Re- 
publicans. In the grim excitement now 
of trying to guess if Ike will or will not 
run again, both parties were outdoing 
themselves in popular appeals to the 
public. 

By last week Mr. Eisenhower, with 
his two major messages to Congress, 
had the Democrats clearly off balance. 
Actually, neither party constituted a 
party because each was rent and torn 
by internal dissension—and none of the 
many wings of each had a clear voice 
raised in behalf of the people. 


MEANY’S PROGRAM: During the 
week George Meany, head of the pow- 
erful united AFL-CIO, gave out his 
legislative program. He was as Cagily 
cautious as the elected politicians 
themselves and asked for considerably 
less than Franklin D. Roosevelt had 
demanded in the first burgeoning days 
of the New Deal. Like the present day 
Democrats, he could do little more than 
try to up the ante on what the Repub- 
licans proposed and went far beyond 
the Eisenhower wing of the GOP in 
demanding a fight-to-the-finish battle 
with communism wherever it reared 
its head in the world. 

Meany called for a tough bipartisan 
foreign policy because 

“. , America must be united to be 

able to overcome the _ worldwide 

challenge of aggressive communism, 








Du Bois speaks Feb. 3 


in Brooklyn Heights 

R. W. E. B. DuBOIS will speak 

on “Democracy and the South” 
at the Negro History Week forum 
of the Brooklyn Heights Guardian 
Club Friday eve., Feb. 3, in the audi- 
torium of the Church of the Saviour 
at 90 Monroe Place. The meeting 
starts promptly at 8:30 p.m. 











which grows daily more threatening 

to the security of the free world.” 

In the same message he demanded 
federal aid to education of a billion 
dollars a year for the next five years. 
On the issue closest to his own home— 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act—he 
asked only for revision. 


THE FARM ISSUE: But it wasn’t only 
labor leaders who had made their peace 
with a reactionary government. James 
G. Patton, head of the Natl. Farmers 
Union, told the Senate Agriculture 
Committee last week that the govern- 
ment should hold on to its $8,000,000,000 
worth of surplus food—which costs 





Francois in Humanite, Paris 


more than $1,000,000 a day just for 
storage—as a war reserve. He quoted 
the now famous Dulles revelations of 
how close he has led the country to 
the brink and said: 

“If we have been on the verge of 
war three times recently, we’d better 
keep those reserves.” 

On the other side of the big debate 
over the Eisenhower proposal to build 


up a soil bank—an old New Deal idea— 
was “liberal” Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey 
(D-Minn.) who said that “if the far- 
mers ever get this kind of a deal they 
can close up shop right now.” He de- 
nounced the whole notion as “a 
scandal.” 

Democrats generally seemed confused 
at the Eisenhower adoption of an old 
~Democratic farm plank. Some insisted 
that if up to 45,000,000 acres were to 
be removed from production, the 
scheme would have to be mandatory 
upon farmers; others said the pro- 
posal was simply an election year bid 
for votes. 


AID TO SCHOOLS: Democrats were 
also off balance on the question of de- 
segregation in the schools. Eisenhower 
this year increased his recommenda- 
tion for Federal aid to the states in 
new school construction beyond which 
few Democrats dare go. But in his 
school message, he carefully refrained 
from any mention of the explosive issue 
of denying aid to those states which 
defy the Supreme Court order to end 
segregation. 

Last week it became clear that North- 
ern Democrats in the House would at- 
tach a non-segregation amendment to 
the Administration's school bill, and it 
became equally clear that Southern 
Democrats in the Senate will filibuster 
such a bill to death. It was a neat Re- 
publican move to make the Democrats 
responsible for killing a progressive 
measure desperately needed by the 
nation. 

The NAACP was maintaining its 
principled stand on the matter. It in- 
sisted that “no Federal funds for school 
construction should go to states which 
do not comply with the Supreme Court 
ruling” and defended its stand: 

“It will not ‘kill’ the school bill. 
The people who will ‘kill’ the bill, if 
it is killed, will be those Senators 
and Congressmen who are deter- 
mined to keep segregation even if the 
rest of the United States does not get 
any Federal aid for schools.” 
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THE FUTURE COULD BELONG TO THEM, BUT ... 











A group of Puerto Rican children in their “playground” 


SOME JUSTICE IN JERSEY 





Meyner fires judge who 
maligned Puerto Ricans 


UERTO RICANS in New York, New 

Jersey and Pennsylvania were celeb- 
rating last week, planning victory 
caravans and public rallies. Spanish 
language dailies carried the news in 
banner headlines: Judge Frank T. 
Lloyd was fired. 

Behind the judge’s dismissal, an- 
nounced last week by New Jersey’s Gov. 
Robert Meyner, was a story of new 
ghettos, a bigoted attack and a united 
clamor of protest from Puerto Ricans 
that brought a victory and the hope 
of greater ones. 

In December the home of Emiliano 
Feliciano, near Englishtown, N.J., was 
destroyed by fire. Three of his chil- 
dren, all under 5, died; a fourth was 
at school. A grand jury opened an 
inquiry that revealed vast Hoovervilles 
of Puerto Ricans on the outskirts of 
Jersey towns, particularly Millstone, 
Manalapan, Monmouth and Freehold. 


WALL OF BIGOTRY: Testimony 
showed families desperate for shelter, 
sometimes sleeping in cars. Miserable 
wages kept some from better housing; 
bigotry walled most of the ghettos. 
When Mrs. Carmen Benitez built a new 
house in the “white” part of Freehold, 
it was burned to the ground by arson- 
ists at night. 

The revelations shocked Puerto 
Ricans and the matter was raised in 
Congress in San Juan, though little of 
it appeared in U.S. papers. 

Judge Lloyd of the N.J. Superior 
Court, the state’s highest court, testi- 
fied before the Grand Jury early in 
January. He said: 

“We look at slums and I have al- 
ways felt that slums were the result 
of people. Unfortunately there are 
certain classes of people—particularly 
those who are now being imported. 
We are bringing in so many people 
from, I will cite specifically, Puerto 
Rico. Puerto Rico is, I think, to my 
mind, one of the filthiest places I 
have ever seen. The people live in 
hovels and they live together exactly 
in the same state as you have men- 
tioned here. In some cases it is even 
much worse. They have never been 
educated differently.” 


“NO OFFENSE”: The uproar in the 
Puerto Rican community was instanta- 
neous, loud and united. Those in Jersey 


called on Puerto Ricans everywhere to 
protest because they feared Lloyd’s 
statement would whip up the local 
bigots. Organizations throughout Puer- 
to Rican communities in the Northeast 
came together. Mail flooded Jersey 
offices. Puerto Ricans working in hotels 
and restaurants collected money for 
the campaign. 


Lloyd attempted an apology, said he 
meant “no offense against any race or 
people.” The storm swept over him. 
Puerto Ricans, unappeased, called for 
his resignation. The N.J.-CIO execu- 
tive committee added their voice. 


On Jan. 17 Gov. Robert Meyner an- 
mounced that he had removed Lloyd 
from the bench for “intemperance in 
his judicial conduct.” His $20,000-a-year 
salary was stopped and there would be 
no pension. The judge’s seven-year 
term had expired Sept. 15 but he had 
presided in court under the assumption 
that since he had not been replaced he 
had life tenure, 


THEY ARE AMERICANS: Gov. Mey- 
ner said Lloyd had presided illegally 
since Sept. 15 and cast into doubt the 
validity of all his rulings since that 
date. The Governor denounced Lloyd’s 
statement to the Grand Jury and com- 
mented: 

“I think it is a mistake to say that 
Puerto Ricans are imported. They are 
United States citizens and have as 
much right to be in California. or 
New Jersey as in Puerto Rico.” 

The Governor cited two other actions 
by Lloyd as grounds for dismissal. He 
said Lloyd had ruled a clergyman in 
criminal contempt for criticizing one 
of his decisions; he had so handled 
a taxpayer’s petition for investigation 
of municipal affairs in Delaware Town- 
ship that Chief Justice Arthur T. Van- 
derbilt had said: 

The pees here followed par- 
took of the nature of an inquisition 
and had the natural tendency to in- 
timidate citizens and seriously ham- 
me the good intended by these statu- 
ory proceedings.” 

“WE ARE STRONG”: There was no 
doubt, however, that what led to Lloyd’s 
dismissal was the protest by Puerto 
Ricans. Lloyd said he would challenge 
in court the Governor’s right to dis- 
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California Labor School 
under attack by Brownell 


N 1942 HOLLAND Roberts and David 

Jenkins became directors of a new 
kind of school in San Francisco. It 
occupied a floor over a garage at Turk 
St. and Van Ness Av. and reflected the 
anti-fascist mood of that year. It was 
called at first the Tom Mooney Labor 
School and later, when it moved to 
larger quarters on Divisadero St., the 
California Labor School. 


On Jan. 9, 1956, as a hearing opened 
before the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board which Atty. Gen. Brownell 
has asked to declare the school a 
“Communist Front,” director Roberts 
said: 

“We are not a front of any kind 
and we will not register as a front 
for anybody or any organization. Our 
organization was organized in 1942 
to defend American democracy 
against Hitlerism and we are prepar- 
ing to fight the fascist acts of Atty. 
Gen. Brownell.” 


OTHER TIMES: A little more than ten 
years before the SACB hearing opened, 
the State Dept. was in touch with the 
school: when the founding session of 
the UN was being prepared in San 
Francisco, Washington formally asked 
the school to act as host to labor dele- 
gations coming from abroad. In 1946 
the California State Dept. of Education 
investigated the school—and approved 
it as qualified to receive government 
payments for veterans’ education un- 
der the GI Bill of Rights. 


Before the hearings opened Dr. Frank 
Weymouth, professor emeritus of phy- 
siology at Stanford University, and 
more than 100 others prominent in the 
state, petitioned the SACB to drop the 
case or at least hold it in abeyance 
pending a Supreme Court ruling on 
the constitutionality of the McCarran 
Act under which the Board functions. 


THE INFORMERS: From its start the 
school has accepted all students with- 
out regard to race, religion, color or 
political opinion. Among them, appar- 
ently, were a number of Federal agents 
including Frank Wereb who appeared 
as the government’s first witness 
against the school. 


Wereb said he joined the Communist 
Party in the 1940’s at the request of 
the FBI and has been informing ever 
since. In his first hour on the stand 
he mentioned the names of 50 persons 
he said he knew as Communists, but 
he failed to show any connection be- 
tween them and the school. 

Under cross-examination by the 
school’s attorney, George Andersen, 
Wereb testified he attended 100 Marx- 
ist classes at the school between 1944 
and 1948. Asked whether he gained any 
knowledge of economy or political 
theory, Wereb said: “No, I admit my 
ignorance.” 


He explained he was too busy gather- 
ing names of fellow-students in the 





miss him, but few expected him to 
regain his post. 

The Spanish language daily El Diario 
de Nueva York (1/19) said editorially: 


We have removed a judge of the 
Superior Court. Do you know, senores 
hispanos, what that means? 

“We are strong, we are recognized, 
we are a community. We have 
reached a civic maturity. We still 
lack political maturity. We still fail 
to send our people into governmental 
levels of the state, city and Congress. 

“We must use this strength; this 
momentum must be made irresistible. 
We must register for the elections and 
go to the primaries in strength. 


“The victory over Judge Lloyd is 
one of the greatest things that have 
happened in the life of our commu- 
nity. But it is only the first step. 

“Forward, hispanos! The future be- 
longs to us!” : sane 


class and filling out his FBI reports 
to pay attention to what was being 
taught. 


STILL IN BUSINESS: While the hear- 
ings dragged on in the basement o: 
San Francisco’s Federal Building, th 
California Labor School opened itg 
winter term with a packed rally and 
an Open House. It scheduled a f 
catalogue of courses from economics to 
music, listed lectures by Meridel Le 
Sueur, Doxey Wilkerson, Victor Arnaue 
toff, Celeste Strack Kaplan. 


In New York, meanwhile, the Senate 
Investigations subcommittee opened 
fire on the school. Sen. John L. McClele 
lan (D-Ark.) occupies the chairman- 
ship once held by Sen. McCarthy 
(R-Wis.). At hearings last week both 
McCarthy and McClellan threatened an 
early probe of the school for having 
been approved by the VA for GI bene- 
fits. The school operated under the 
program for a very short time and was 
withdrawn at its own request. 


3 OTHER SCHOOLS: The subcommit- 
tee was for the moment more concerned 
with three other schools: the Radio and 
Television Technical School of Allen- 
town, Pa. and the Cartoonists and 
Illustrators School and the Robert Louis 
Stevenson School, both of N.Y. Direc- 
tors of the first two schools denied any 
connection with the CP but invoked 
the Fifth Amendment in answering 
other questions dealing with their past 
political views or those of associates. 
Leo D. Rhodes of the Stevenson school 
claimed he had “cleaned house” of 
Communists and won the committee’s 
congratulations for his “co-operation.” 





Herblock in Washington Post 
“How could you do this to a wonderful 
man like me?” 
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WELLMAN IS SMITH ACT VICTIA’| 





Government orders veteran with shrapnel 
in heart to pay back $9,581 benefits 


bat U.S. government early this month 
dunned Saul Wellman for $9,581.85. 
The debt had its origins in the bloody 
battlefield of Bastogne in bitter cold 
during Christmas week, 1944. 

Cpl. Saul Wellmanof the 101st Air- 
borne Division had his chest shattered 
by German shrapnel and fell uncon- 

cious into an icy puddle. Three hours 
intr he was picked up by German 
roops, loaded onto a truck as part of 
@ prisoner-of-war convoy. When a 

unitions truck up ahead exploded, 
he and two other wounded prisoners 
leaped from their truck, took cover in 
.@ ditch and waited for five hours on a 
freezing night until they were rescued 

y U.S. troops. 

Corporal Wellman spent the next six 
months in a succession of hospitals and 
é@ven then they couldn’t pry all the 
*ghrapnel out of his heart. On June 
"6, 1945, Wellman was discharged with 


a 100% disability. Later it was reduced 
to 50%. 


TIME PAYMENTS: After his discharge 
Wellman became an official of the 
Communist Party and in 1954 was con- 
victed under the Smith Act of “con- 
spiring to teach and advocate” the 
overthrow of the government. His ap- 
peal is pending, but ever since last June 
his pension has been stoppd. 

Now the government is seeking to 
regain every cent it has paid him, in- 
cluding the monthly allowance of $16.50 
to his wife, $7 for his daughter, $5.25 
for his son. 

H. R. Owsley, finance officer of the 
Veterans Administration, made only 
this concession to ex-hero Wellman: 

“If it will cause undue hardship 
for you to remit the full amount of 
the overpayment at one time, you 
may liquidate the indebtedness by 
regular monthly payments.” 


WHAT PRICE BRAVERY? The U.S. 
government has wiped out its debts to 
another hero, presently serving time for 
his beliefs in Atlanta Penitentiary. 
Staff Sgt. Robert Thompson, as a pla- 
toon leader at Buna in New Guinea in 
1943, so distinguished himself that he 
was awarded the DSC and Lt. Gen. 
Robert L. Eichelberger recommended 
him for a captain’s commission. 
Thompson was known as a Communist 
then but that fact seemed irrelevant to 
commanders in the field. Before the 
Army could act on his commission he 
was sent home suffering from tubercu- 
losis and malaria. 

By 1951 the climate had changed in 
the country; battlefield bravery seemed 
pointless to the VA, and Thompson’s 
political opinions decisive. After his 
conviction under the Smith Act, the 
VA suspended his pension. His wife 
Leona, despite illness, has had to carry 
the burden of appeals through chan- 
nels, a fight she is still waging (see 
Mailbag, p. 2). 

The VA has picked pensioner’s pock- 
ets by quoting Public Law 144 which 
provides for the suspension of pensions 
to veterans convicted of treason, es- 
pionage or rendering aid to the enemy. 


Such charges appear nowhere in any 
indictment under the Smith Act. 


OTHER VICTIMS: Hope grew that 
sanity might be returning to the VA 
when it restored the pension of legless 
James Kutcher who had been penal- 
ized for his membership in the Sociale 
ist Workers Party. But that ruling, 
clearly the result of powerful public 
pressure, was so worded as to give the 
VA the right to pick and choose the 
veterans allowed to keep the pensions 
they earned. 

Up to last week there apparently had 
been insufficient pressure on behalf of 
Smith Act victims. Robert Klonsky, who 
fought with a tank battalion in Oki- 
nawa and whose appeal from a Smith 
Act conviction in Philadelphia is still 
pending, was informed that he would 
be deprived of all veterans’ benefits. 

Two other Philadelphia Smith Act 
victims who fought in World War II, 
Sherman Labovitz and Ben Weiss, were 
informed that should they apply for 
any VA benefits they would be denied. 

H. V. Higley, Administrator of Veter- 
ans Affairs, can restore pensions to 
those who deserve them. His address: 
Veterans’ Administration, Wash. 25, D.C. 





BOOKS & PUBLICATIONS 





LOS ANGELES 


BOOKS 


From the USSR 


IN ENGLISH 
OLGA FORSH 
PIONEERS OF FREEDOM 
Historical novel. Deals with the 
Decembrist movement of the 
early 19th century. 
391 pp. — $1.25 
NIKOLAI GOGOL 
TARAS BULBA 
Famoug story of the Zaporozhtzy 
Cossacks. Well bound. 
144 pp. — 506 
VILIS LACIS 
THE FISHERMAN’S SON 
This very interesting novel de- 
picts the courageous lives of the 
Latvian fisher folk. Describes 
with deep affection the austere 
Baltic scenery. Mlustrated. 
580 pp. — $1.50 
VLADIMIR BELAYEV 
THE OLD FORTRESS 
Famoug trilogy in one volume. 
Deals with the anxious, stormy 
days of the Civil War. Illustrated. 
854 pp. — $2.00 
YURI TRIFONOV 
THE STUDENTS 
This absorbing novel describes 
Moscow student life in the post- 
war years. Prize winner. 
498 pp. — $1.25 
F. VIGDOROVA 
Diary of a School Teacher 
A book of great interest to par- 
ents, educators and the youth. 
Illustrated, well bound, 
4 pp. — 750 
OLESS GONCHAR 
SHORT STORIES 
Well bound. 267 pp. — 75c 
* * * , 





FOR THE YOUNG: 

RUSSIAN FOLK TALES 
A collection of 34 of the best 
beloved Russian Folk Tales. 
Beautifully illustrated. Well 
bound. 243 pp. — $1.00 


8S. MARSHAK 
VERSES FOR CHILDREN 
Illustrated, paper covered, 
48 pp. — 20¢ 
N. NOSOV 
JOLLY FAMILY 
Well bound, illustrated. 
256 pp. — 65¢ 
ALEXEI MUSATOV 
STOZHARI VILLAGE 
Very interesting novel for young 
people. Prize winner, illustrated. 
232 PP. — ve 


Ask for our complete 
on English lterature from the 
U.8.8.R. “E-56.” 


catalog 











I Speak My 


Own Piece 


Autobiography of “The Rebel Girl” 
by Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 


“This grass-roots account of a 
front-line fighter in one of the 
most important eras in the his- 
tory of the working class move- 
ment in our country, takes the 
reader right into the blazing fir- 
ing line of the class struggle. 


“It is the story of the making 
of a Communist leader in the 
furnace of the class battle. 

“Beautiful, eloquent, glowing 
with fighting spirit, and infused 
with boundless revolutionary en- 
thusiasm, Elizabeth Flynn was a 
real inspiration and a power in 
the strikes and other struggles 
of the workers in which she 
participated. 


“Her book is one of the very 
best sources for the young work- 
ers of the present time to come 
to know, to appreciate and to 
understand the fighters who did 
so much to build the American 
labor movement in one of its 
most difficult periods.” 

(Political Affairs, 12/55) 


332 pp. Popular, $1.75; Cloth, 
$2.75 at all bookstores. 
A Masses & Mainstream book 


Distributed by: 
NEW CENTURY PUBLISHERS 
822 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 








PLAY GUITAR 


QUICKLY, EASILY, you'll play 
“Joe Hill,” “Irene,” pop tunes, 
blues & folk songs with rich 
chord harmonies—even if you 
don’t know a single note now! 
Send $3 for Guitar Method to: 
LORRIE, 241 W. 108 St., N. ¥. 25 


-MARTHA SCHLAMME 


Internationally famous folk 
singer accompanied by 
TANYA GOULD 


; “Songs of Many Lands” 
FRI., FEB. 10 — 8 P.M. 
/ Auditorium, Ist Unitarian 
Church, 2936 W. 8th St. 


Benefit: Church Tax Fund 
Adm.: $1. Order Tickets Now! 





First 1956 Los Angeles Concert ) 
(POPPA PPL LPL LD A Pe 


Testimonial Banquet 
for Calif. Smith Act defendants 
Speaker: 

Oleta O'Connor Yates 
SAT., FEB. 11—8 P.M. 
Park Manor, 607 S. Western 
Admission: $15 incl. tax 


Ausp.: Calif, Emergency Defense 
Committee RE 4-7802 








HOMELINE FURNITURE & 
APPLIANCE CO. 
All leading brands of 
Furniture, TV & Appliances 
Best Quality — Lowest Prices 


1959 Brooklyn Av. AN 2-8134 
Open evenings except Tues. 
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ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklyn (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN 


610 8. Broadway, Los Angeles 
Suite 405 Vandike 3530 


QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 








PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 
Rapid Service e@ Eyeglasses 
Repairs @ Oculists’ Prescriptions 
Carefully Fitted 
WM. L. GOLTZ 
6132 Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles WEbster 65-1107 











NEW YORK 
NOW SHOWING 
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2nd Annual Gala Concert 


Sponsored by the 
+ Bronx Sobell Committee 


Sat., Mar 10, 8:30 p.m. 


HUNTS POINT PALACE 
Southern Blvd. & 163d St. 


Subscription: $1.23 
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NEW YORK 






Featuring: 

© Prominent Surprise Artist 
® Jewish Young Folksingers 
@ Ossie Davis & others 











“3 a low price. 


mi 
<= ¢ NEW YORK: 
Bb orm 856 Lex, Av. 
WHITE PLAINS: 


41 Mamaroneck 
WH 8-4788, 





Enclose 50c, 


RESORTS 
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4g gee 
<3 The smart homemoker knows the © 
“2 value of a lounge chair in adding 
2& individuality and sparkle to the 3 

modem y 


truly o wonderful surprise ot such 


 % This chair is an exciting blend of 
<3 walnut or blonde birch and $505 
+-9% casual charm of hand woven rush. *. ©: 


MU 6-730: 4 & White, Brown é& Beige. 
t 
& 


Catalog on request. 


; Cooperative, interracial 


{Camp Midvale 


MIDVALE, N.J, TErhune 5-2160? 
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. Swedish-Danish 
inspired 

LOVESEAT $94.95 

PRICE INCLUDES FABRIC 
YOU SAVE $105 


Usually would sell for $189.95 
Lo 





Ke 
s 


he 


the 


Reversible 
innerspring 
cushions, 


Wide choice 

of Finishes 

and Fabrics 

(2 cushion seat, 2 cushion back) 

Foam rubber cushions with 
zippers, add $30. Single 


cushion on seat and back 
(as illustrated). 
Textured Tweeds: Red, Green 
4 Turquoise, Yellow, Pink, Blac! 


: Wood Finishes: Blond Walnut 
an fen Mahogany, Maple, Ebony, 
5 Free delivery in N.Y.C. 


Open Daily & Sat. to 6, 
Thurs. to 9 pm 


Ar ishic 
Medern re 
- 


169 East 33 St., N. Y. 16 


(Between Lex. & 3rd Avs.) 














FURNITURE 












































Cain C0 2885 See 2 MU 
e [yiue- 5-7892 . M J - 

PLEASE NOTE! 25c in post- FREE! Maer weeny Votoo! pre mene tn JAN. 28-29 esis sions lll 
age stamps wilt bring, Foul | Po (8 pp. Reg ste) WINTER FESTIVAL RESORTS 

| the following magazines in IF YOU ACT NOW! FRANK GIARAMITA SAT. NIGHT: Square Dance 

| English: oNews, New _ Times & SONS TRUCKING CORP. Party Games Entertainment 

| Sovie nion ustrated), 

me. ieiaetianiate MOVING © STORAGE SUN, 1 P.M.: Full course ALLABEN H 

Em, — Social Security Law Alter EFFICIENT © RELIABLE Italian Dinner. OTEL 
aa fine four Life Insurance Needs? 18 B&B. 7th Bt. P ’ Monmouth & 5 S8t. Lakewood, N.J,. 
“a FOUR CONTINENT ' ¢) Analysis and counsel given mear $rd Av. GR 7-2457 2:30 P.M.: Children’s Party. Completely modern hotel with 
So we without obligation SEA ah TERI atmosphere of intimacy and 





tele] Gee) tie) F Nale) | 


822 Broadway, Cor. 12th St. 
New York 3, N.Y. 
GRamercy 3-2018-19 





LOU BLUMBERG 


166 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Fire, Auto & All Other Insurance 





HA 17-5497 


Patronize GUARDIAN advertisers 
— it helps you and us. 
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refinement. 
ical record 
Entertainment. Free ice skating. 


Fabulous 
collection. 


class- 
Library 


Shuffleboard. 


Jewish - American 
Cuisine. 





Lakewood 6-1222., 
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CALENDAR 








Chicago 





“SOVIET UNION AND CHINA.” 
Joseph Starobin, author of “Paris 
to Peking.” Also film. Wed., Feb. 1, 
8 p.m. Midland Hotel, 172 W. Adams. 
Adm.: 50c. Sponsor: Chicago Coun- 
cil American-Soviet Friendship. 





“A TRIBUTE TO EMMETT TILL.” 
In person: Earl Robinson, Leon 
Bibb, Chicago Youth Chorus. Sat., 
Feb. 11, 8 p.m., Curtis Hall, 410 8S. 
Michigan. Adm: $1.50 and $1 (tax 
incl.) Auspices: Illinois Labor 
Youth League. 





Los Angeles 





SAVE THIS DATE—Fri. eve., Mar. 
30. FIRST APPEARANCE FOR 
GUARDIAN READERS 
KUMAR GOSHAL 

Author of “People of India,” “‘Peo- 
ple in Colonies,” co-author “20th 
Century India.” World Affairs Edi- 
tor NATIONAL GUARDIAN, will 
speak on “THE WORLD SINCE 
BANDUNG.” Exclusive films on 
Bandung Conference and Premier 
Nehru's Tour of the U.S.S.R. Larch- 
mont Hall, 130 W. Larchmont Av. 
Door Cont. $1. 





“SIGNIFICANCE OF NEGRO HIS- 
TORY WEEK IN LIGHT OF PRES- 
ENT EVENTS.” Keynote talk by 
Mr. Leo Branton Jr. (prominent 
L. A. Negro attorney). Narrative 
Chorale from Jubilee Scene in novel 
“Youngblood” in songs, _ sketch, 
narration, dances by “THEATRE 
55.” Sat., Feb. 4, 8:30 p.m., at City 
Terrace Cultural Center, 3875 City 
Terrace Dr. Refreshments. Don: $1, 
mew yearly sub or renewal of sub 
to National Guardian. Sponsor: 
L. A. Eastside Natl. Guardian Comm. 





Sat., Feb. 18th, 8 P.M. 
GALE SONDERGAARD 
in 
*WOMAN” 

An Evening in the Theatre 
Dramatic Climaxes from Plays 
Depicting the Emergence of 

Woman, 

Assistance League Play House 
1367 N. St. Andrews Place 
Tickets: $1.65 
For Reservations write. 
G.S.W. Concert, 3259 Deronda Dr., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. HO 3-8366 





San Francisco 





MERIDEL LE SUEUR: “The Roots 
of My Writing.” Sunday Forum, 
Jan. 29, 7:30 p.m., at 321 Divisa- 
dero St. Class of five lectures on 
Third Party Movement and A Peo- 
ple’s Culture beginning Feb. 2 at 
California Labor School. 





HOLD THE DATE! SAT., MAR. 17, 

pm., for the Second Annual 
Northern Calif. GUARDIAN BAN- 
QUET at Mart Club, 1355 Market 
St. (9th floor). Rev. Stephen H. 
Fritchman, Kumar Goshal, speak- 
ers. Vivian Hallinan, Chairman. 
Donation: $5. Reservations: LA 4- 
4289, EX 2-4960. 





St. Joseph, Mich. 


MICHIANA GUARDIAN COMMIT- 
TEE presents JOSEPH STAROBIN, 
lecturer, author. “Paris to Peking,” 
Fri.. Feb. 3, 8 pm., UE Hall, 113 
State St. St. Joseph, Mich. Dis- 
cussion and refreshments follow. 


New York 


THE CONTEMPORARY FORUM 
206 West 15th Street WA 4-5524 
announces two major courses: 

A PHILOSOPHY FOR TODAY 
Lecturer: Di. Barrows Dunham, au- 
thor “Man Against Myth” and 

“Giant in Chains.” 

Five Mondays evenings, 8:30-10 
F.b. 6—Are All Ethical Values Reia- 
tive? (Skepticism and ethical rela- 











tivism). 

Feb. 13—-What Is tie Relation Be- 
tween Means and Ends? 

Feb. 20—"“ObjJjectivity” — Aloofness 


from action? 
Feb. 27—Is Truth Attainable? 
(Knowledge, Truth and Scientific 
Method). 
Mar. 5—Knowing and Acting — 
Theory and Practice. 

* * 

MODERN NOVEL AS IMAGE OF 
HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 
Lecturers: Mr. Francis’ Bartlett, 
psychotherapist; and Dr. Frederic 
Ewen, literary critic. (Both speak- 
€is will participate at each session. 
Five Thursday evenings, 8:30-10 
Feb. 9—D. H. Lawrence: “Sons and 

Lovers.” 
Feb. 16—Dostolevsky: “Crime and 
Punishment.” 
Feb. 23—Andre 
moralist.” 
Mar. 1—Franz Kafka: “The Trial.” 
Mar. 8—Nexo: “Pelle the Con- 
queror.” 
Tuition: $5 for course of 5 sessions 
(Or $1 per session). 


Gide: “The Im- 


CLUB CINEMA (430 Sixth Av.) 
“THE SPICE OF LIFE,” Jan. 28. 
Gallic wit and sharp observation 
combine in a hilarious presenta- 
tion of one aspect of the human 
comedy: social bores. Showings: 
Sat. only, 8:30 and 10 p.m. Adm.: 
Members, $1. non-members, $1.25. 
Next week: ANNAPURNA (French). 





JEWISH CHORAL FESTIVAL pre- 
sented by Jewish Music Alliance in 


Yiddish, Israeli and American 
songs. Also Symphony Mandolin 
Orchestra. Town Hall, N.Y., Sat. 


evening, Feb. 4. Tickets: $1.25 to 
$2.50. Suite 710, 1 Union Square. 
WA 4-8312. 





JEFFERSON SUNDAY FORUMS 
Jan. 29: WHAT’S AHEAD FOR U.S. 
ECONOMY IN ’56? A Round-Table, 
with David Goldway, Victor Perlo 
and Meyer Weise. 

Feb. 5: PAVLOV, THE POPE, AND 

PAINLESS CHILDBIRTH. With Alan 

Max and Dr. Hershel Meyer. 
Jefferson School 

575 6th Av. 8 P.M. $1 





SUNDAY, JANUARY 29 — 7 P.M. 
Herbert Aptheker, one of America’s 
foremost historians, will lecture on 
“Loyalty and History.” Edith Segal, 
noted caller and teacher, will lead 
folk dancing. Jewish People’s Phil- 
harmonic Chorus, 189 2nd Av. 
(2nd floor). 





FORUM: DEVELOPMENTS IN UN. 
Led by Richard Yaffee, accredited 
correspondent to the UN. Sun., 
Jan. 29, 8:30 p.m. ALP, 2688 B’way 
(near 103d St.) Contribution: 50c. 
Refreshments. 





LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY RALLY. 
Sun., Feb. 12, 2 pm. “20 Years 
Fighting Fascism—The Molding of 
Our Generation.” Dr. Edward K. 
Barsky, John Gates, Steve Nelson, 
Milt Wolff. Entertainment. Adm.: 
$1. The Pythian, 135 W. 70th St. 
Ausp: Veterans of Lincoln Brigade. 





SUN., FEB. 19, 6:30 p.m. Dinner 
in tribute to DR. ROYAL W. 
FRANCE, Great Northern Hotel, 


118 W. 57th St. Speakers: Barrows 
Dunham, Otto Nathan, Frank Don- 
ner, Clark Foreman, Guy Emery 
Shipler. $5 per plate. Reserv.: 
World Fellowship, 118 E. 28th St., 
or call MU 5-5245. Auspices: World 
Fellowship. 





MOZART FESTIVAL in celebration 
of 200th Anniversary of his birth, 
Sun., Jan. 29, 2:30 p.m. Film Opera 
“Marriage of Figaro,” with Berlin 
State Orchestra, German-English 
titles. Speaker: Sidney Finkelstein. 
Yorkville Temple, 157 E. 86th St. 
Adm.: $1.25 (tax included). Spon- 
sor: German-American, Inc. 





DEMOCRACY AND THE SOUTH, 
address by Dr. W. E. B. DuBois. 
Negro History Week Forum, aus- 
pices Brooklyn Heights Guardian 
Club, Fri., Feb. 3, 8:30 p.m. Church 
of Saviour, 90 Monroe Pl., B’klyn. 








+ CLASSIFIED 


General 





Nu-LIFE VITAMINS, 18 Vitamins, 
13 Minerais. 30 Day Supply, $1. 90 
Day Supply, $2.50, prepaid. FOLDER 
FREE. Nu-LIFE Co., 2605 N. Temple 
St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 





Resorts 





CHAITS, Accord, N. Y. Make your 
reservations early for Lincoln’s 
Birthday. Adults $7.50 a day, chil- 
dren $5.50. Phone Kerhonkson 3758. 
(Closed Jan. 23 to Feb. 3). 





HILLBERG FARM, Kerhonkson, 
N. Y. Tel.: Kerhonkson 8008 W. 
Cpen all year. $40 per week, $7.50 
er day. 





Los Angeles 





APPLIANCES AT A DISCOUNT! 

See our prices after pricing else- 
where. PHILCO - GAFFNER - SAT- 
TLER and others. Avon Furniture 
& Upholstering Co. 1205 W. Wash- 
ington Blvd. 
DESERT HOT SPRINGS. Elderly 
widow will share with woman her 
2-bedroom cottage near baths. $25 
monthly (3 months). Phone: MU 
€666, Los Angeles. 








NEW YORK 
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MERCHANDISE 














LARGE SAVINGS—Good modern 
furniture at low markup. Come in 
and see. Special consideration to 
Guardian readers. 
SMILOW-THIELLE 
New York: 856 Lex. Av. MU 6-7308 
White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Ay. 
WH 8-4788 


ELECTRIC BLANKET—TOP RATED 
—Unconditional 2 year guarantee. 
$29.95 value. SPEC. $17.80. Stand- 
ard Brand Distributors, 143 4th Av. 
(13-14 Sts.) GR 3-7819. 1 hour free 
parking, or 2 tokens. 





LARRABEE SHOE CORP. 
FAMOUS FACTORY SHOES AT BIG 
DISCOUNTS (men, women, chil- 
dren’s). Buy with confidence; 
money back in 7 days. 321 Church 
St., CA 6-9820. All subways to 
Canal St. Station. 





COMBINATION storm-screen win- 

dows. VERTICAL BLINDS, table 

pads, radiator enclosures. MIR- 

RORS, GLASS & MARBLE TOPS. 
JOHN KOBLICK 

238 Reid Av., B’klyn. GL 2-3024 





GIFTS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
Antique & diamond jewelry, silver- 
ware—modern and antique. Repair- 
ing and remodeling. 

Clara & Irving Gavurin 
22 W 48 St. (Rm. 1103) CO 5-1881 





FINE FURS 
Fur coats of every description. Also 
minks, stoles, jackets & capes at 
8 saving Expert REMODELING and 
repairing. or converting your old 
fur coat to fur lined cloth coat. 
MAX KUPERMAN 
OR 5-7773 315 Seventh Av. 





SPECIAL DISCOUNT SALE 
1956 Maytag Washing Machines. 
Repairs—Norge, Thor, Bendix, ABC, 

Frigidaire, Monitor, Maytag. 
WASHCO-B’klyn GE 4-4228 





TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 
Large selection of adult bedding 
Full line of juvenile furniture 
FLATBUSH BABY CARRIAGE SHOP 
789 Flatbush Av., B’klyn. BU 4-9109 





HI-FIDELITY 
RADIO - PHONOGRAPHS 
Sales. Installation, Service 
VECTOR LABORATORIES, 217 3rd 
Av., New York 3. GR 3-7686. 


POTTERY 
OF ALL NATIONS 
Largest selections of firsts, sec- 
onds and closeouts from the world’s 
best sources. 42 to % off list price. 
Dinnerware, flatware, crystal, pew- 
ter, casseroles and lots, lots more. 
108 7th Av. So. WA 9-2666 
Daily 10-10 p.m. Sun. 1-6 p.m. 


FUEL OIL AND COAL 7 
Delivery and Service—Greater N.Y. 
and Nassau. Buying a home? Heat- 
ing problem? Call Jerry Trauber, 
SH 3-7889, day or evening. 


SERVICES 


CUSTOM BUILT 
Cabinets-storage units, alterations 
for home, office, most reasonable. 

STEIN INTERIORS 
92 Eighth Av. CH 3-8325 


SOFA REWEBBED. Relined Springs 
Retied in your home, Reasonable. 
Furniture repaired, Remodeled, 
Custom Slipcovered, Reupholstered. 
Foam Rubber Cushioning. Call 
mornings 9-1 HY 8-7887. 
Fraterna] Attention 


NORMA CATERERS. Now booking 
that special occasion in temple, 
home o1 office. Anywhere in metro- 
politan area. Phone now and plan 
your cocktail or dinner parties. 
Hor d’Ouevres at all times. Tel.: 
ES 8-9490 























TELEVISION REPAIRS 
Manhattan and Bronx Only 
AARON’S TV SERVICE 
$56 Wadsworth Av., N. Y. C. 
WA 3-1370 DAY-NITE SERVICE 


TV SERVICE & REPAIR 
Brooklyn and Queens only. G-~1r- 
anteed work. 

SWIFT TV SERVICE 
399 Empire Blvd., B’klyn. PR 3-2100 


CUSTOM CABINET MAKERS 
Design and Craftsmanship. Choice 
of woods and finishes. Hi-Fi in- 
stallations. Drawings, estimates free. 
Beran-Orban, 322 E. 23d OR 4-6123. 











JIM’S EXPRESS 
Young vet. Move inexpensively. 
$3.50 per hour per man or fiat 
rate. New station wagon. 24 hr. 
service. Phone: SU 7-7378. 





EX-CONGRESSMAN DIES 





Jerry J. O'Connell 


OO LATE for inclusion in 
last week’s GUARDIAN, 
news reached us of the un- 
timely death at age 46 in 
Great Falls, Mont., of former 
Rep. Jerry J. O’Connell, an un- 
flagging fighter from boyhood 
for peoples’ rights and causes. 
He had been under treat- 
ment for a heart ailment but 
apparently felt well when he 
retired at 11 p.m. Jan. 15 after 
a quiet Sunday evening. Mrs. 





JERRY J. O’;CONNELL 
Premature in death too 


O’Connell found him dead 
when she arose Monday morn- 
ing to send their son, Jerry 
Danny, to school. A founder 
of the Progressive Party, he 
was its Washington State 
chairman during the Wallace- 
Taylor campaign of 1948. 


FOUGHT ANACONDA: Born 
in Butte June 14, 1909, son of 
a copper miner who died of 
silicosis when he was eight, 
Jerry was raised and given a 
fine education by his mother 


Butte courthouse. An implac- 
able foe from early youth of 
the mining conditions main- 
tained by Anaconda Copper 
through its political grip on 
Montana, he was elected to the 
Montana House of Representa-= 
tives from Silver Bow County 
while he was still an under- 
graduate at Carroll College, 
Helena. 

During two terms in the 
Montana legislature he got his 
law degree from Georgetown 
University in Washington, D.C., 
and joined the staff of the 
late Sen. Thomas J. Walsh. 
After a two-year term on the 
Montana Railroad-Public Serv- 
ice Commission, he ran for 
Congress in ’36 and won on a 
platform “For Roosevelt, for 
Farmer, Laborer and Veteran 
and the Townsend Plan.” 


WENT TO SPAIN: As the 
youngest member of the 75th 
Congress, with Rep. John TI. 
Bernard of Minnesota he was 
one of the first men in public 
life to espouse the cause of 
Republican Spain and went to 
Madrid in 1937. He made na- 
tional headlines in the free 
speech fight against Mayor 
Hague of Jersey City. Like 
Bernard, he was defeated in 
38 as a “premature” anti- 
Fascist. Both men became fast 
friends of the late Rep. Vito 
Marcantonio. O’Connell went 
to Seattle after his defeat and 
later became executive officer 
of the Washington Demo- 
cratic Party. 

In 1948, as a leader of the 
Progressive Party, he led to 
Washington a historic mobili- 
zation of some 10,000 people 
who succeeded in defeating 
the Mundt-Nixon Bill, a fore- 
runner of the 1950 McCarran 
Act. After the ’48 campaigns, 
O’Connell returned to his home 
state and entered law practice 
in Great Falls. His last case 





Nellie (she still lives) who resulted in acquittal for a man 
worked as janitress in the accused of murder. 
NEW YORK 





RALLY 


PRINCIPAL SPEAKER: 





for justice in 
Mississippi 


Wed., Feb. 8, 8pm 


e End the terror against the Negro people! 
e Enforce the Constitution in the South! 


DR. T. R. M. HOWARD of Mississippi 


Other noted speakers 


Partial list of sponsors: LYMAN BEECHER STOWE. CHAIRMAN; 
Rev. Lee H. Ball, Guy W. Brewer, Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, Rev. Ken- 
neth Ripley Forbes, Dr. Royal W. France, Peter K. Hawley, Robert 
W. Justice, Dr. Catherine D. Lealtad, Prof. Clair Leonard, Rev. 
David N. Licorish, Bruno Lasker, 
A. Murphy, Dr. Otto Nathan, Donelan J. Phillips, Rev. Pablo Rodri- 
guez, Frank Serri, Prof. Pitirim A. Sorokin, Leslie T. Turner 


Admission: 49c, plus a gift of food or clothing for victims of the 
economic terror in Mississippi. 


Auspices: Provisional Committee for Justice in Mississippi 
Suite 200, 113 W. 42nd Street, New York City. F 


Manhattan Center 
34th St. & 8th Av. 


John T. McManus, Prof. Howard 











FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Get the MOST for the LEASTi 
Personal & business. Fire, health, 
acc., theft, etc. insurance placed. 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lex. Av., N. ¥. 17 MU 3-2837 


MOVING, STORAGE, EXFERI- 
ENCED PIANO MOVERS. Profit 


by my 20 yrs. experience. Call Ed 
Wendel, JE 6-8000 on any moving 
problem. 





PIANO INSTRUCTION by young 
concert pianist. Concert and radio 
experience. Beginners accepted. Tel. 
LO 17-8799. 


JIMMY’S TRUCKING 
Moving and light hauling any- 
where. Good service at bargain 
prices. ST 9-3262. 





CARL BRODSKY 
INSURANCE 
Automobile, Fire, Life, ete. 
GR 5-3826 
799 Broadway (Cor. 11th St.) 


TIRED OF MAPLE? 
We make it mahogany. Refinishing, 
repairing and polishing furniture 
in your home. Estimates free. 
Phone: IN 9-6827. 





MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET, 
MULTIGRAPHING, 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
$9 Union Square AL 56-8160 


LITERARY AID BUREAU 
Writers Service: ghost writing, mss. 
evaluation, editing, typing. Florence 
Van Swearengen, 20 E. 100th St. 
TR 6-2294. 


FURNISHED ROOM FOR RENT 





LARGE KOOM, 1 or 2 _ pecple, 
kitchen privileges, washing ma- 
chine. F. Godel, 622 W. 137th St, 
Apt. 64. WA 6-3551. 





RIVERSIDE DRIVE & 93d ST. Elev. 
apt., small family. Light house- 
keeping. UN 4-6074. 





LARGE, LIGHT ROOM for couple, 
Kitchen privileges. Reasonable rent. 
Phone: CYpress 2-5528. 





APARTMENT TO SHARE 





WOMAN OR COUPLE to share 
private house with woman. Own 
large room, garden, conv. trans- 
portation, etc. Phone: OL 2-9083. 


<< 
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LAST CALL — SUPPLY RUNNING OUT! 


SPECIAL OFFER 


24 pe. Service 
: for Six 
; Consisting of 6 


: dinner 
: knife and tea 
> Spoon. 


Imported _ stain- 
less steel; stur- 
dily constructed, 
exquisitely de 
signed. All uten- 
sils are one 
i piece. 


PLUS 


SIX STEAK 
KNIVES 


Of same design 
and construc- 
tion as table 
setting. Solid 
handles, _ ser- 
rated edges, one 
piece. Gift box. 


BOTH FOR $14.95 ppd. 


32 pe. Service for 8 plus 8 steak knives. . .$19.95 ppd. 


* This offer is made possible by a special purchase and will be with- 
drawn when our limited stock is depleted. 


Regular $18.60 
value 











“NEVER-FAIL" PIE 
CRUST MAKER 


™ . Roll out perfectly round pie crust 
ER P every time for a 9-inch pie. No 
dough wasted; no ragged edge to 
trim. No re-rolling of dough is 
necessary. Just put dough in bag, 
zip all around and roll it out. No 
tricks. Works every time. Rinse 
with hot water to clean. Hang by 
loop to dry. Between times use to 
keep food fresh longer. ppd. $l 








GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
17 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Description of Item Amount 


(N. ¥.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 


TOTAL 


No COD’s. Full payment must accompany each order. Make checks 
Or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 


Name 


Address 
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BUYING 
SERVICE 





A RARE MUSICAL TREAT! 


EIGHTY MINUTES OF 
MAGNIFICENT OPERA 


Peeeoeaennaasenenanel nena ee nner 


Re HES 
Gaduanoff 





MUSSORGSKY 





Soloists, Chorus and 
Orchestra of the 


Bolshoi Theatre 


in a concert version of 


Mussorgsky’s 


Boris 
Godunoff 


_On two 10” LP records in a 
handy album with English and 
Russian libretto and full pro- 
gram notes. 


The artists, orchestra and con- 
ductor are the same as in the 
movie version currently being 
shown around the country. 


You might normally expect to 
pay $8 for this album. How- 
ever, by special arrangement 
with the manufacturer we of- 
fer it for only 


$3.95 ppd. 


FREE GIFT SERVICE 


Guardian Buying Service will gift- 

ship and enclose a gift card to 

anyone you name in the U.S. at 
NO EXTRA CHARGE, 





Ue 


Guardian Angel: 


Lotion Shampoo: 


DP 


Guardian ; 














= Made of a private formula, this; 
=Shampoo is available only thru; 
= GBS. It has a quality detergent « 
= base (Duponol WAQ). Contains s 
=no excess jngredients like per-® 
=fume and water for which you = 
=pay but do not use. It is ALLS 
= Shampoo and therefore, you needa 
= apply only a small amount fors 
=a full lather. Handy plastics 
= bottle. = 
= SPECIAL GUARANTEE: If afters 
= using the Shampoo you are nots 
=completely satisfied, return the® 
= unused portion for a full refund. = 
TM 





SPECTATOR. 
Bold Ben Franklin 


Now THAT BENJAMIN FRANKLIN has mouldered into dust, 

most of the big press feels safe, on the 250th anniversary of 
his birth, in covering him with laudations, and in quoting him 
(with careful screening). Few papers, I think, would print the 
following quotations from the works of this statesman, scientist 
and man of many parts. For example: 

“Without freedom of thought, there can be no such thing as 
wisdom; and no such thing as public liberty without freedom of 
speech; which is the right of every man as far as by it he does 
not hurt or control the right of another; and this is the only 
check it ought to suffer and the only bounds it ought to know.. 
Whoever would overthrow the liberty of a nation must begin 
by subduing the freeness of speech: a thing terrible to public 
traitors.” 

And on wealth and society: 

“Superfluous property is the creature of society. Simple and 
mild laws were sufficient to guard the property that was merely 
necessary. The savage’s bow, his hatchet, and his ccat of skins 
were sufficiently secured without law, by the fear of personal 
resentment and retaliation. When, by virtue of the first laws, 
part of the society accumulated weaith and grew more power- 
ful, they enacted others more severe and would protect their 
property at the expense of humanity.” 

After speaking of war as theft and murder, he said: 

“Justice is as strictly due between neighbcr nations as be- 
tween neighbor citizens. A highwayman is as much a robber 
when he plunders in a gang as when single; and a nation that 
makes an unjust war is only a great gang.” 

On human rights he was most eloquent: 

“God grant that not only the love of liberty but a thorough 
knowledge of the rights of man may pervade all the nations of 
the earth, so that a philosopher may set his foot anywhere on 
its surface and say: ‘This is my country.’” 


Care THE RELATION between wealth and govern- 
ing power, he said: 

“Is it supposed that wisdom is the necessary concomitant of 
riches, and that one man worth a thousand pounds must have 
as. much wisdom as 20 who have only 999? And why is property 
to be represented at all? 

“The accumulation ...of property ...and its security to 
individuals in every society must be an effect of the protection 
afforded to it by the joint strength of the society in the execution 
of its laws. Private property therefore is a creature of society, 
and is subject to the calls of that society, whenever its neces- 
sities shall require it, even to its last farthing; its contribu- 
tions therefore to the public exigencies are not to be considered 
as conferring a benefit to the public, entitling the contributors to 
the distinctions of honor and power, but as the return of an 
obligation previously received, or the payment of a just debt.... 

“The important ends of civil society, and the personal securi- 
ties of life and liberty, these remain the same in every member 
of society; and the ‘poorest continue to have an equal claim to 
them with the most opulent, whatever difference time, chance 
or industry may occasion in their circumstances. On these con- 
siderations, I am sorry to see ...a disposition among some of 
our people to commence an aristocracy by giving the rich a 
predominancy in government.” 

(What would Franklin have said of President Eisenhower’s 
Cadillac Cabinet?) 


LL OF THE ABOVE are quoted in Carl Van Doren’s biography 
of Franklin. The following, part of a letter which Franklin 
wrote to Robert Morris, is also worthy of attention: 

“All property, except the savage’s temporary cabin, his bow, 
his matchcoat and other little acquisitions, absolutely necessary 
for his subsistence, seems to me the creature of public conven- 
tion. Hence, the public has the right of regulating descents, and 
all other conveyances of property, and even of limiting the 
quantity and uses of it. All the property that is necessary to a 
man, for the conservation of the individual and the propagation 
of the species, is his natural right, which none may justly de- 
prive him of; but all property superfluous to such purposes is 
the property of the public, who, by their laws, have created it, 
and who may therefore, by other laws, dispose of it, whenever 
the welfare of the public shall demand such disposition. He that 
does not like civil society on these terms, let him retire and live 
among savages. He can have no right to the benefits of society, 
who will not pay his club toward the support of it.” 


1 fase LAST SEEMS especially pertinent at this moment of 
our history. It might behoove the Administration and the 
Pentagon to give it thought: 

“To me it seems that neither the obtaining or retaining of 
any trade, however valuable soever, is an object for which men 
may justly spill each other’s blood; that the true and sure means 
of extending and securing commerce is the goodness and 
cheapness of commodities; and that the profit of no trade 
can ever be equal to the expense of compelling it, and of hold- 
ing it, by fleets and armies.” —Berenice Noar 





Starobin to speak in Chicago Feb. 1 
OSEPH STAROBIN, author Council of American - Soviet 
of Paris to Peking, will Friendship announced last 
speak on “The Soviet Union week. Starobin’s lecture will be 
and China,” at 8 p.m., Feb. 1, the third in the Council’s series 
in Chicago’s Midland Hotel, on “Understanding the Soviet 
172 W. Adams St., the Chicago Union.” Admission is 50c. 





